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September 1, 1916. 
To Teachers: 


No greater service can be ren- 


dered to our young people than to 


teach them HOW TO STUDY 
EFFECTIVELY. 


Nothing will help you as a 
teacher more than to have your 
pupils acquire that power. 


The author of HOW TO 
STUDY EFFECTIVELY --Guy 
Montrose Whipple--is the head of 
the psychological laboratory in 
the School of Education of the 
University of Illinois. He 1s the 
scientific authority in the new 
science of mental tests. He has 
tested thoroughly the conditions 
and habits hn for study. His 
experiments have determined how 
to acquire these working habits. 


HOW TO STUDY EF- 
FECTIVELY is a handbook giv- 
ing specific rules for acquiring 
these habits of study. It 1s au- 
thoritative, simple, short and to 
the point. Send 50 cents for a 
copy by mail. Write us for 
prices in quantity. Every teacher, 
every high-school and college stu- 
dent needs this book. 

Cash orders received from over 200 Superinten- 


dents, and High School Principals the first week after 
publication. 


Very truly yours, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


Bloomington, I! linois. 














together. 


is editor. 





To Friends of Education: 


You wonder why conditions 
arise, not only in Chicago but in 
many towns and cities, that cause 
good teachers to be discharged by 
boards of education. 
is that the public cannot be dis- 
charged when friction arises, and 
so a good teacher goes. The pub- 
lic and the teachers, 
might be helped by right informa- 
tion and be guided to better action. 


Junior high schools tend to change teaching con- 
ditions and the length of time children go to school. 
These questions need careful discussion. 


The welfare of a free people rests upon personal 
interest and efficiency and also upon common ideals, 
common knowledge, and a common ability to work 
What democracy requires of its schools 
is a subject for continuous thought. 


The betterment of one’s own community should 
be part of the effect of one’s own school training 
and personal culture. 
townsmen will secure the best results. 
to be done are ever new and ever growing and need 
your personal attention. 


SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION 
gives thoughtful and open minded discussions of these 
ptoblems in the September number. 


subscription and read a fearless, an independent, and 
an absolutely fair educational magazine. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION 
one year, price $2.00 and Whipple's Book, ‘How to 
Study Effectively,” price $0.50, the two for $2.00 if 
ordered before October ist. 


The price is $2.00 a year. 


Very truly yours, 
SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION. 


Bloomington, Illinois, 


The truth 


however, 





A wise union of effort among 


The things 


W. C. Bagley 
Send your 
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MARCHES 
Miles Gloriosus 

One evening last summer I was sitting on 
a porch talking to a charming young lady 
who had been a high school teacher. All 
of a sudden from across the street a Vic- 
trola burst forth in the strains of what I 
considered a very iuspiriting and martial 
march. I sat straighter and prepared to 
enjoy the unexpected music. 

Rather to my surprise, however, the 
charming young lady who had been a high 
school teacher shrugged her shoulders and 
said abruptly, ‘‘Let’s walk far, far away.’’ 
Obediently I arose and we strolled for a 
block or so along the shadowy, moonlight 
mottled sidewalk. When we were completely 
out of hearing of the martial and inspirit- 
ing march, the young lady confided to me 
her reason for our sudden evening prom- 
enade. Said she: 

‘*That piece is the ‘Double Eagle March.’ 
The first few dozen times I heard it, I ad- 
mired it very much. Bunt after the students 
had marched into the building to that tune 
every day for one entire semester, I became 
sick and tired of hearing it.’’ 

I am inclined to believe that many 
schools have their ‘‘ Double Eagle’’ marches. 
They are not all of that name, but, by be- 
ing played over and over without losing a 
day, they come to belong to the same genus 
or species. Like the ‘‘Double Eagle’’ 
march, all marches are inspiriting the first 
few dozen times they are heard. It is bare- 
ly possible that teachers and students can 
have too much of a good thing, even such a 
thing as a good march. I would suggest 
that the victims of the ‘‘ Double Eagle’’ in 
vest in another record during the present 
term. 

There are several reasons why an invest- 
ment of this kind is highly desirable. One 
hears many of our foremost school men won- 
dering why high school students do not stay 
in school. Is it possible that some of the 
boys and girls feel fed up too much on the 
**Double Eagle?’’ And there is the charm- 
ing young lady with whom I was talking at 
the beginning of this article. She is mar- 
ried now and does not teach any more. Is 
it because of the reiterated tones of the 
‘*Double Eagle March?’’ Who knows? 

I still insist that the ‘‘Double Eagle’’ is 
a fine marching air. But why wear it out 
when there are so many, many other fine 
ones? 

This month I see mentioned among the 
new Victor records, Victor Herbert’s ‘‘ El- 
dorado March,’’ done by William H. Reitz 
on the xylophone; ‘‘Maui Aloha,’’ done 
with Hawaiian guitars by the two Feraras, 
and the ‘‘Cacliz March’’ performed on 
mandolins and guitars. Another record that 
should command attention is Clarence 
Whitehill’s vigorous singing of ‘‘ Marching 
Through Georgia.’’ The diva, Emma Calve, 
accompanied by a section of the Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus, has recorded her 
singing of ‘‘The Marseillaise.’’ In case 
a playing of that record should result 
in a serious breach the peace between 
such as are not as neutral as they might 
be, we can add that the Victor is very 
proud of its new pipe organ record of Chop- 
in’s ‘Funeral March.’’ The latter record 
might also be held in reserve for the day 
after examinations, Of the other marches, 
there are the ‘‘Tenth Regiment,’’ the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Emblem,’’ the ‘‘Garde du Corps,’’ 
‘*In the Park,’’ ‘‘Semper Fidelis,’’? and a 
host of others. 


First Idiot: ‘‘Terrible accident in the 
Victrola factory.’’ Party of the Second 
Part: ‘‘How’s that?’’ First Idiot: ‘‘ This 
—_ ’s sales broke all the records.’ ’—Har- 
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If ignorance is bliss,— 
are you happy? 


“He isa master in the art of successfully ignoring 
what he wishes to ignore.” Thus does Hayward de- 
scribe the bigot and zealot. 


Do you make the mistake of ignoring too much ? 
a one Hayward includes among “those educationists who 
their salaries for never reading a book on education * * * 
* * * because they know all about it.” 


Such 


cafn 
* 


On the other hand the earnest school women and school 
men who read this magazine do not ignore announcements of new 
publications. Their professional life depends upon their teaching 
methods and equipment which, in turn, are kept up by a knowl- 


edge of the best professional literature. 


We invite your attention to the announcements of new 
books on the advertising pages of this number. Do not be too 
successful in ignoring them. When you write to any of the book 
companies concerning announcements that you have seen in this 
magazine, we will be greatly obliged to you if you will mention 
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The Scott-Southworth 
Lessons in English 


are the best and most popular texts 
in elementary language and grammar 
on the American market. 


The series has just been revised. The new edition 
contains new illustrations, new type and added in- 
teresting matter. 


The Edson-Laing 
Readers 


are new but they have already won for themselves 
a leading place. They are based on the social-in- 
dustrial-ethical idea, and were published only be- 
cause a series with better literary content and under- 
lying ideas of social helpfulness was needed. 


The Scott-Southworth Lessons in English 
Revised Edition, Books One and Two 
THE EDSON-LAING READERS 
Social—Industrial— Ethical 
Book One . Busy Folk Book Three . Neighbors 


Bovk Two . Leuoda Hand Book Four Working Together 
Book Five . Opportunity 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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2301-2311 Prairie Ave. 


The City of Cleveland 


is added to the long list of adoptions of the 


Wentworth-Smith: Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lakewood, East Cleveland, and Cleveland Heights and the entire County of 
Cuyahoga had previously chosen these books. 


Thus, the children of one community of nearly One Million People will now 
get their arithmetic work from the sanest, simplest, most adaptable, and bes 
balanced of all modern textbooks in arithmetic. 


The State of Idaho is among other significant adoptions. 


Do you know these books and understand why in a single year they have dis- 
tanced all competitors? If you do not, let us tell you the story. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 














SCHOOL READERS IN ILLINOIS 





“Generations of Teachers 


will rise and thank 














The supreme test of readers is service— 
the value of their reading matter, the plan of 
study for teacher and pupil. 


The ELSON SERIES includes 


ELSON-RUNKEL PRIMER, 


for beginners. . . . 


ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL 
READERS: 
Book I, for 1st grade 
Book II, for 2nd grade 
Book III, for 3rd grade ea a 
Book IV, for 4th grade . . . . 


ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
READERS: 
Book I, for 5th grade 
Book II, for 6th grade . 
Book III, for 7th grade a “x 
Book IV, for 8th grade . . . , 


Let us send you a list of ILLINOIS Superin- 
tendents to whom you may write for first hand 
informatien as to their experience with the 


ELSON SERVICE. 


Have you read Mr. Elson's recent monograph on 
“Teaching Beginners to Read"? A copy is mailed free 
to any address. 

Scott, Foresman and Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK, 
623 South Wabash Ave. 8-12 East 34th Street 


Illinois Representatives: 
Mr. L. C. Flanegin, 
213 N. Underhill St., Peoria 


- $0.32 


Mr. A. G. Brooker, 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Mr. Sindelar for Morning Exercises for All the Year. 
Thus in part writes A. G. Peaks, Principal of State Normal School, 
Johnson, Vermont, and which seems to be the concensus of opinion of 
superintendents and teachers from coast to coast. 

: ° by JOSEPH C. SINDELAR is 
Morning Exercises for All the Year.*fiedviy really completeand sys. 
tematically arranged book of morning or opening exercises that has yet been published. 
It contains, in the words of State Supt. of Public Instruction, Edward Hyatt, of Cali- 
fornia, “a great collection of short, snappy things, arranged into ten months’ work, be- 
ginning with September.”’ The work is planned day by day and includes 393 literary 
auotations, 137 interesting stories, anecdotes and recreations, 28 poems, numerous birth- 
day exercises, special day programs, related songs and readings, references, etc. The 
material is for all grades and in endless variety. Four large editions printed in less than 
two years! 252pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 

By ALHAMBRAG. DEMING. Con” 
Language Games for All Grades. tains 39 games designed to establish 
the habit of correct speech and to increase the cbild’s vocabulary. “We tried the games 
with great success. hen I examined the book I was sure we had found what we had 
long sought—clever practical language drills..—Sarahk E. Lovell, Head of English De- 
partment, Lowell (Mass.) State Normal School. 9 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. Or 
with 53 cards for pupils’ use, 65 cents, postpaid. 
4 By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. A work thoroughly new in 
Number Stories. plan and concept and which will bring freshness and e :thus- 
iasm into the arithmetic work of the intermediate grades. It is ateacher’s handbook, 
the plan being for the teacher to read the stories to the class aud the pupils to work out 
the problems as the narrative proceeds The book supplies work in number that is con- 
tinuous, and consecutive and which stimulates the intense interest of any well written 
story. 200pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 

4 Something that every teacher needs at opening of 
Simplex Class Record. school. A daily class or recitation record, with space 
for 432 names. 76 pages, size 44x7% inches. Cloth. Price, 30 cents; Paper binding, 
18 cents, postpaid. 

Edited by JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, Four hundred 
Best Memory Gems. selections for primary, intermediate and grammar 
grades, arranged by months, with suggestions for lessons in ethics. Fully indexed. 
93 pages. Paper, Price, 15 cents. 


Our 1917 Catalog of Books. Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete stand- 
ard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. 144large pages, Mailed 
Fiee. Request a copy 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 4B, 


“‘The House of Better Material’’ 
312 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 
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livered by carrier. 


To MemBers:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getti 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals de- 
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DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
About 32,000 teachers are just beginning the active 


work of another school year in Illinois. A few over 
1,000,000 children are enrolling in the public schools 
and will average about 145 days each in attendance. 
These will be precious days for these children and must 
be occupied with the very best educational work the 
State can give. The State will pay about $40,000,000.00 
for this service to the children, and the returns from 
this investment will depend largely upon the spirit and 
efficiency of the teachers. Therefore, the year we are 
just beginning is crowded with duties, responsibilities, 
and opportunities. 

Since one of our purposes as an organization is ‘‘to 
further in every way possible the educational interests 
of this commonwealth,’’ it is a duty we as individual 
members owe to the children, the State, and to our 
association to give the very best service possible. Let 
us leave absolutely no doubt that the $40,000,000.00 is 
being well invested. 

Many teachers in Illinois are beginning to realize 
that, while their first duty is to give the best possible 
class room service, they have the opportunity and the 
duty of rendering a wider social service by exercising 
their rights and functions as citizens and by working 
together collectively for educational progress. There- 
fore, they are thinking seriously on public questions, 
social problems, and political issues that are related to 
child welfare and our educational system; they are 
coming to definite conclusions as to the proper solutions 
of these problems; they are educating the general pub- 
lie by discussing the problems and advocating the pro- 
posed solutions; and they are organizing to make their 
activities effective. We are actually getting to the 
point where ‘‘the trainers of our future citizens’’ are 
beginning to practice citizenship. 

But teachers still have much to learn about organi- 
zation and organized effort. Only about half the teach- 
ers in Illinois are members of our association, and a 
large part of our membership is inactive. Some teach- 
ers do not seem to know what we stand for and, there- 
fore, do not assist in obtaining results. As an organ- 
ization we still need to grow in size, strength and effic- 
iency. 

Piiiebir’, the members of the Illinois State Teach- 








ers’ Association should strive to perform the following, 
which are both duties and opportunities : 

1. To give good, efficient service in their every day 
class room work. 

2. To make a study of the purposes, principles and 
resolutions of the association. 

3. To be loyal to these purposes, principles and 
resolutions, and to promote a more general understand- 
ing of them by the public. 

4. To attend the meeting of the association, to keep 


up their membership, and to get others to become mem- 
bers. 


Begin now to make your Division Meeting and the 
State Association Meeting the best ever held. You can 


help by your loyalty, enthusiasm, cooperation, and at- 
tendance. 


Several of the officers and leading workers of our 
association have been invited to contribute articles to 
The Illinois Teacher from time to time on the meaning 
of the resolutions adopted and the reasons for their en- 
actment into law. Such interpretation and advocacy 
by our leaders will be of great service to our organiza- 
tion and to the State by educating the rank and file of 


our membership into able defenders of our educational 
platform. 


The Fiftieth General Assembly of Illinois will meet 
at Springfield on next January 3. Many bills affecting 
the educational welfare of this commonwealth will be 
introduced and promoted by various interests. One 
function of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association is 
to promote the enactment of good educational legisla- 
tion and to prevent the enactment of bad laws. There- 
fore, it will be necessary for this association to be wide 
awake and well organized for the legislative campaign 
of next year. 

——— 


Those people who chide the teachers for taking an 
active interest in public affairs should remember that 
practically every social, industrial, economic, or politi 
cal problem is sooner or later referred directly or in 
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directly to the schools for solution. For instance, just 
now a large number of our people are almost hysterical 
about the need of military preparedness, and compul- 
sory military training in the public schools is advocated 
by many influential citizens. Should not teachers be 
commended rather than blamed for studying this ques- 
tion and expressing themselves freely concerning it? 
Shall a question involving the school system be settled 
by military experts and military enthusiasts? Or may 
the teachers and educational experts have their ideas 
considered also? 


Here are a few of the benefits received by the mem- 
bers of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association : 

1. Admission to as many division meetings as the 
member cares to attend in the calendar year in which 
he pays his dues, and admission to the State Associa- 
tion meeting the same year. 

2. The lectures and discussions at these meetings, 
which are given by people with expert knowledge of 
their subjects. : 

3. A subscription to The Illinois Teacher for one 

ear. 
F 4. Acopy of the Proceedings of the Association for 
the year. ‘ 

5. Numerous credits on the renewal of Teacher’s 
certificate. 

6. An opportunity to assist in the various activities 
of the organization. 

7. The benefits of the laws enacted through our 
legislative activities; for instance, higher salaries, 
teachers’ pensions, more sanitary school houses in 
which to work, and better working conditions gener- 
ally. 

"8. The growth and development resulting from all 
the other benefits. 


HELP YOUR PAPER 


The editor of The Illinois Teacher wants to keep in 
close touch with all educational movements and activi- 
ties in the State. He wants school news and he even 
wants advice and criticism. Therefore, he issues this 
appeal to all school people to help satisfy these wants. 


Please send to my address at Carlinville, Illinois, 
anything you may have to offer. County superinten- 
dents, city superintendents, high school principals, the 
State University and Normal Schools, and the Colleges 
are all requested to send any printed matter they may 
have for distribution. County school papers, bulletins, 
circulars, programs of all kinds, courses of study, so- 
ciety organs, etc., will all be helpful. Of course we 
shall not reprint all of these and may not mention some 
of them at all, but they will all help to keep us informed 
and will aid us in many ways. 

All teachers are urged to send us any news notes or 
newspaper clippings that come to their notice, if these 
have any reference to any phase of our work. We may 
not be able to print all of these, but we need them just 
the same. 

Lastly, all members of the association are invited to 
write us letters of criticism, advice, and suggestions for 
improving The Teacher. We promise not to follow all 
the advice nor heed all the criticism, but such letters 
will keep us in touch with the spirit of the organization 
and cognizant of the attitude of the members toward 
their paper. We shall tven be glad to receive some 
commendations if there is anything to commend. 

Please put us on your mailing list right now. 

Rost. C. Moore, 
Carlinville, Til. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS 


About 15,000 copies of the Journal of Proceedings 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association for 1915 
were delivered by the State Printer to the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction on June 15. The 
board of directors, at a meeting on June 23, instructed 
the secretary to retain about 1,000 copies for special 
demands and to distribute the remainder to the county 
superintendents in proportion to the number of mem- 
bers of the association in the several counties on Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. Since the members did not all designate 
their counties when they enrolled, it was impossible to 
determine the exact number to be sent to each county; 
but the distribution was made according to the best 
judgment of the secretary based on the information 
available, and the shipments were made on July 6. 
About 2,000 copies were sent to the school supply de- 
partment of the Chicago board of education for distri- 
bution to the members of the Chicago Division. The 
county superintendents were asked to distribute these 
Journals among teachers interested in them and prefer- 
ably to members of the association. If you were a mem- 
ber on January 1 and have not yet received your copy, 
you can probably get it by calling on your county sup- 
erintendent. 

Next year we should ask the General Assembly for 
an appropriation sufficiently large not only to print 
15,000 copies but also to pay for their distribution. 


STATE AND DIVISION MEETINGS 


The Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers‘ Association will be held at Springfield on 
December 27, 28, 29, 1916. Seven divisions will hold 
their annual meetings before that time. They are the 
Chicago, Northeastern, Northwestern, Illinois Valley, 
Eastern, East Central, and Western Divisions. We are 
publishing below the information received concerning 


‘these meetings received up to the time of sending copy 


tothe printer. 

The Northwestern Division will hold its meeting at 
Dixon on October 26, 27, 28. Supt. W. R. Snyder of 
Dixon has resigned as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Mr. H. H. Hagen of North Dixon has been 
elected to that position. 

The Northeastern Division will meet at Elgin, No- 
vember 3, 4. Mr, Skiles, of DeKalb, is secretary and 
W. L. Nida, of River Forest, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The Eastern Division will meet at Charleston on 
October 13-14. 

The East Central Division meeting will be held on 
the University Campus in Urbana on October 27-28. 
Among the speakers already engaged are Doctor Schaef- 
fer, Doctor Judd, Doctor Jessup, Doctor Lindley, Pro- 
fessor Packard, and Miss Josephine Bauer. 

The new Illinois Valley Division of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association has set Oct. 12th to 14th for the dateg 
of its Moline meeting. The general topic for the meet 
ing is ‘‘ Americanization.’’ The executive committee is 
determined to make the first convention of the new sec- 
tion a memorable one and has entered into negotiations 
with several prominent speakers of the country to ap- 
pear on its program. The following gentlemen have 
provisionally signified their willingness to address the 
Moline meeting: 

(1) Hamilton Holt, editor of the New York Inde- 
pendent, and lecturer of national repute; (a) Hutchins 
Hapgood, author and writer on American Ideals and 
Social Questions; (s) Philip Davis, author and director 
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of the Civic Service House of Boston; (4) Frederick C. 
Howe, director of the People’s Institute, New York 
City, United States Commissioner of Immigration and 
writer on Social Problems; (5) Dr. Charles P. Emerson, 
Dean of the State Medical School of Indiana, Indianap- 
olis, one of the most forceful speakers of the day on 
sociological questions; (6) Dr. H. H. Wheaton, Spec- 
ialist on the education of immigrants, United States 
Bureau of Education; (7) Arthur W. Dunn, specialist 
of the United States Bureau of Education on Civies; 
(8) Arthur Bestor, President of the Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation, Chautauqua, New York. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to obtain some of the 
above-mentioned speakers unless a lecture-tour of sev- 
eral engagements is arranged for them, officers of the 
executive committees of those sections of the State 
Teachers’ Association that are to hold their meetings 
before or after the week of the Moline meeting, are 
recommended to communicate with Principal T. J. Me- 
Cormack, La Salle, Illinois, if they also should be de- 
sirous of securing the services of these speakers at their 
conventions. In this manner, by the engaging of the 
same speakers for two or three sections, the expense to 
each may be materially reduced. 


»aMPORTANT NOTICE 


Illegible writing and insufficient data on the enroll- 
ment cards used at the Division Association Meetings 
have caused the editor of this paper much trouble and 
loss of time, the Association considerable expense, and 
the members some vexation because they have not re- 
ceived their paper. 

Therefore, we feel that we are justified in again 
publishing the following directions to officers and mem- 
bers: 

It is necessary for the State Secretary to receive full 
reports from the several Division Meetings and abso- 
lutely perfect lists of the teachers enrolled as members 
together with their post office addresses including street 
and number if in free delivery cities. Therefore, in or- 
der to maintain and promote the harmonious and effi- 
cient work of our State Association, I am making this 
appeal to you as an officer of the .......... Division 
to do what you can to promote the following ends: 

1. Inenrolling the members, please use the regular 
form of enrollment card furnished by Treasurer McIn- 
tosh. Every card should be filled out FULLY, NEAT- 
LY, and ACCURATELY. Teachers enrolling should be 
warned about this, and every card should be scanned 
before it is accepted. Much trouble and expense has 
been caused this year in mailing The Illinois Teacher 
because we did not have the names or addresses just 
right. 

"9, When the local Treasurer or Secretary makes a 
list of members for the State Secretary, he should first 
group the cards according to post office addresses. Then 
he should arrange the cards in each group alphabeti- 
eally according to the spelling of the surnames. He 
should then arrange the groups alphabetically accord- 
ing to the spelling of the post offices. Then the list 
should be typewritten giving the complete names and 
post office addresses of the members placing the sur- 
names first. ; 

He should also designate which paid their fees to 
him and which were admitted by receipt card, stating 
where those with receipt cards paid their dues. 

He should also designate which Division each teach- 
er chooses to become a member of. 

He should also state the number enrolled from each 
county represented. 
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If he wants the State Secretary to make his own 
list, he should send ALL the enrollment cards to R. C. 
Moore, Carlinville, Illinois, as soon as possible after the 
meeting. , 

3. As soon as possible after the Division Meeting, 
the local Secretary should send a report to the State 
Secretary containing the following data: 

The total number enrolled ; 

The number paying the fee of $1.00; 

A complete list of officers for the ensuing year; 

A statement of the resolutions adopted, if any ; 

A list of the committees appointed, if any; 

Any other data that may be of interest to the 
teachers of the State. 

_T assure you that the only motive I have in making 
this request is a desire to serve the Association and to 
promote its interests. 

Yours respectfully, 


R. C. Moore. 


Po Re oP 


TENURE OF POSITION 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association for two con- 
secutive years has resolved to favor the enactment of a 
law that will empower boards of education to employ 
superintendents, principals, and other teachers for a 
term of years. A committee of superintendents pre- 
pared a bill to this effect two years ago and had it in- 
troduced in the 49th General Assembly; but it eon- 
tained several other features besides tenure of position 
and failed to be enacted. 

Within the last year several things have occurred 
in connection with employing and discharging teachers 
that have called increased attention to the need of a 
revision of the law governing tenure of position for 
teachers. For instance, several superintendents and 
principals in Illinois failed to be re-employed this year, 
although they were candidates for re-employment and 
there were no definite charges against them. Others 
retained their positions only after hard fights against 
political ‘‘bosses’’ or ‘‘rings’’ or other forces not con- 
sidered helpful in educational progress. Some of these 
battles left sears that will not soon heal and animosi- 
ties that will interfere with good school work for a 
year at least. In Chicago sixty-eight teachers and prin- 
cipals were dropped from the service upon the recom- 
mendation of the President of the Board of Education, 
although four of them were rated fair, twelve as good, 
twenty as excellent, and five as superior by the ap- 
proved system of rating teachers in that city. It has 
long been the cutom in Chicago to re-employ good 
teachers without any application or electioneering on 
the part of the teachers. Nearly all of those dropped 
were recommended by the Superirtendent for re-em- 
ployment. 

These events have caused much discussion recently 
not only in educational journals but also in newspapers 
of general circulation. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be as follows: 

1. It is an infringement upon the rights of the 
pupils to remove good, excellent, or superior teachers 
from the schools. 

2. It is an outrage against the rights of teachers 
to drop them from the service while they are rendering 
good service and want to remain in the service. 

3. A teacher’s tenure of position ought to depend 
upon merit and efficiency and not upon the whim of one 
or two members of a board of education or the likes 
and dislikes of a few influential people in the commun- 
ity. 
‘ The demands for a more permanent tenure of posi- 
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tion is evidently not confined to Illinois; for the Na- 
tional Education Association this year adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1. The powers and duties of superintendents of schools 
should receive definition by legislative enactment; definite pro- 
fessional qualifications should be required of all appointees to 
office. The term of the superintendent of schools should be not 
less than three years; the power of nominating all teachers and 
members of the education staff should be given to the superin- 
tendent. 

2. The tenure of office of teachers should, after a proba- 
tionary period, be permanent. Removal should be possible only 
for inefficiency, immorality or grievous neglect of duty. Salaries 
should be fixed so as to insure to teachers a standard of living 
in keeping with the professional demands made upon them. Re- 
tiring allowances or pensions should be provided either by state 
or local action. 

Of course many difficulties will be encountered in 
framing such a bill and getting it enacted into law, and 
many perplexing questions will arise. For instance, if 
tenure of position is to depend upon merit and efficien- 
ey, who shall determine that merit and efficiency and 
by what standards? 

But these difficulties must be met and overcome and 
the perplexing questions must be answered by the 
teachers. The success of a campaign for a just and 
equitable law depends largely upon the members of the 
Teachers’ Association. Therefore, let us begin at once 
to prepare to answer questions, to meet objections, and 
to conduct a campaign for a law guaranteeing to teach- 
ers a longer and more secure tenure of position. 


THE N. E. A. AND MILITARY TRAINING 


No important question can long be discussed by the 
people and newspapers of this country without causing 
the adoption of ‘‘resolutions’’ by teachers’ organiza- 
tions. So, of course, it was necessary for the National 
Edueation Association at its recent meeting in New 
York to express itself on the question of military train- 
ing in the public schools. This particular resolution 
has caused more comment than any or all the others; 
and still there seems to be a wide divergence of opinion 
as to what it means, and, therefore, what the teachers 
really stand for. 

Some of the militarists rejoice that the N. E. A. has 
reversed its attitude of pacifism as expressed at Oak- 
land last year; others call the latest expression a weak 
and compromising declaration. Some pacifists say it is 
too strong, and some rejoice that the N. E. A. declares 
that ‘‘military ends should not be permitted to pervert 
the educational purposes and practices of the schools.’’ 
The Literary Digest says that ‘‘the teachers, while pre- 
dominantly pacifically inclined, had no prejudice 
against an adequate preparation against war, yet 
seemed to resent any appropriation of school hours to 
military drill.’’ The New York Times says: ‘‘The res- 
olution reported by the Committee on Resolutions 
neither indorsed nor condemned military training.”’ 
Some editorials refer to it as ‘‘sound educational pol- 
icy ; others call it ‘‘a straddle’’; and still others explain 
that it is ‘‘a compromise.’”’ 

Winthrop D. Lane, writing in The Survey, rather bit- 
terly refers to the resolution as being ‘‘carefully worded, 
pussy-footed, innocuous, meaningless, pregnant in what 
it failed to say, and without enough dynamite to arouse 
a real fight.’’ Then he adds: ‘‘If this sort of negative 
acceptance of whatever may be forced upon the schools 
is sound educational policy, one longs for a return of 
educational leadership that holds back the swelling tide 
of hysteria and sees truly the part that the public 
school plays in developing the spirit and attitude of 
new generations.’’ 
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_ The entire resolution is quoted below in order to 
give Illinois teachers an opportunity to study the com- 
position of an expression so fearfully and wonderfully 
made and to come to their own conclusions as to what 
1t means. 

“*Resolved, That the National Education Association gives 
expression again to the consciousness that the school is an 
institution developed by society to conserve the well-being of 
humanity, and that on this solid foundation all subordinate aims 
and uses of the schools should be made to rest. Assembled as 
it is in a time of world-wide disturbance, doubt, and uncertainty, 
and of consequent national concern, the association affirms its 
unswerving adherence to the unchanging principles of justice’ 
between persons and between nations. It affirms its belief that 
the instruction in the school should tend to furnish the mind 
with the knowledge of the arts and sciences on which the 
prosperity of the nations rests and to incline the will of men 
and nations toward acts of peace. It declares its devotion to 
America and American ideals and recognizes the priority of the 
elaims of our beloved country on our property, our minds, our 
hearts, and our lives. It records its conviction that the true 
policy to be followed, both by the school and by the nation 
which it serves, is to keep the American public school free from 
sectarian interference, partizan politics, and disputed public 
policies, that it may remain unimpaired in its power to serve 
the whole people. While it recognizes that the community or 
the State may introduce such elements of military training into 
the schools as may seem wise and prudent, yet it believes that 
such training should be strictly educational in its aim and 
organization, and that military ends should not be permitted to 
pervert the educational purposes and practices of the schools.’’ 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors held in 
Peoria on June 23, 1916, Treasurer Charles McIntosh 
made the following report of the Association’s finances: 

CHARLES McINTOosH, 
Treasurer, 


In account with the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
RECEIPTS— 
Dec. 24, 1915, Balance cash on hand last report $2,578.37 
Dee. 30, 1915, Door receipts at annual meeting 571.25 
Jan. 1, 1916, J. T. Gibbs, dues Southwestern Division.. 300.00 
Jan. 29, 1916, N. D. Gilbert, dues Northeastern Division 1,062.50 
Jan, 28, 1916, H. D. Hoover, dues : 1.00 
Jan. 31, 1916, Advertising, old account 4.62 
May 3, 1916, H. B. Beecher, dues Central Division.... 732.50 
June 10, 1916, Mrs. E. H. Hatch, dues 
June 12, 1916, Interest on bonds 


Total Receipts $5,313.74 


DISBURSEMENTS— 

Dec. 30, 1915, Bills allowed by auditing committee $1,072.21 
Jan. 1, 1916, Salary of Secretary, 4th quarter of 1915.. 625.00 
Jan. 3, 1916, Eva Colby, fee returned, (paid twice).... 1.00 
Jan. 31, 1916, Apportioned back to Division Treasurers 263.00 
Mar. 13, 1916, Minerva C. Hall, expense 4.94 
Mar. 13, 1916, Transfer Co., hauling chairs 16.00 
Mar. 13, 1916, G. A. Brown, publ. 3 editions Til. Teach. 742.52 
Mar. 13, 1916, Ptg. 30,300 enrollment cards and postage 26.67 
Mar. 13, 1916, Fidelity Co., Premium on Treas. bond.. 6.25 
Mar. 13, 1916, H. D. Peters Co., printing for Treasurer 42.14 
Mar. 13, 1916, Lenora Robinson, stenograph for Sec.... 7.40 
Mar. 13, 1916, John Kiefer, printing for Secretary 3.00 
April 1, 1916, Salary of Secretary, Ist quarter of 1916.. 625.00 
April 1, 1916, Postage, express, and printing 32.26 
June 10, 1916, R. O. Stoops, appropriation for N. E. A. 200.00 
June 12, 1916, G. A. Brown, Pub. Ill. Teacher, 3 editions 785.66 

Total Disbursements $4,453.05 
June 12, 1916, Balance cash on hand 


$5,313.74 


June 12, 1916, Total disbursements and balance 


COST OF PUBLICATION 


The officers of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion want to keep the members informed concerning the 
finances of the organization, and will be glad at any 
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time to give any information desired concerning any 
item of income or expenditure. Some inquiries have 
been made recently about the cost of publishing the 
official organ. Therefore, we publish the statement be- 
low. The amounts given are those paid to the contrac- 
tor for the publication of the magazine. Part of the 
cost of publication is paid from advertisements secured 
by the contractor. It should also be stated that the cost 
here charged per copy, of two cents to the association, 
is the cost per copy for the previous year. The contrac- 
tor did, however, at his own risk double the size of the 
magazine,.add an attractive cover page picture each 
month and he furnished a service in collecting news 
items and book reviews not given heretofore. The 
credits for advertising given below are the amounts paid 
to the association for space over and above the advertis- 
ing space allowed the contractor for the increased cost 
of the larger magazine and additional service rendered 
by the contractor. The total credit is more than was 
received from advertising in any previous year: 


COST OF ILLINOIS TEACHER FOR THE YEAR 1915-’16 





Rae ND DOU TONED « nnd cesnsceccnecasesoanis $ 223.10 
11,005 ” ff RE ee meer ee 220.10 
12,000 ” EE thi nach mak helene eatin 240.00 
13,179 °° 7 i M; ccaccuaeeces veh iecknn<e 263.58 
rs ie PT EE sn énethevinewaseawne veces 275.54 
13,656- ’? oY -tknshhnbesdeyetwswedkeces 273.12 
13,627 °*? _—_ ere ee ere 272.54 
13,606 ’? oe UE Shimecusigkbuddneesimcanvine at 272.12 
15,364 °° Dt Scgintibeenydhateeeeatikes pee 307.28 
15,313 ’’ CE Ash keene d oes beaneeiceuaden so 306.26 
132,682 copies for the year $2,653.64 
Credits for advertising— 
In September Number ........ccccccccccees $ 10.00 

’? October oh. cgancalonsats a leiaiicn each iat 36.00 

?? November ae Tre eee ree ae * 35.00 
7? December «Sauber a tiaarene an 30.00 
7? January ~~ ' Ppantaneneee eekanesan 21.00 
?? February oY 1). ppesdeubaeewweneeedien 22.00 

*? March Pe. hiatal eee alia pera pei aataradia 40.00 
?? April eT eee ee 20.00 
7? May Pe «| eine cha wS Gime 45.00 
7? June srieeeateneateounes 35.00 

Total credits $ 294.00 
Actual cost to Association $2,359.64 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


Thoughtful observers of modern movements realize 
that such organizations as ours are social necessities 
and not merely expedients to promote the selfish pur- 
poses of certain classes. Probably no one outside the 
teaching profession has expressed this idea of the func- 
tion of teachers’ organizations more clearly and em- 
phatically than the editor of The New Republic, a jour- 
nal of opinion published in New York, in the issue of 
July 15. We may not agree fully with all the state- 
ments contained in this editorial—for instance, the in- 
dictment of legislatures—but it both encourages us and 
impresses us with a realization of great responsibility. 
It is as follows: 

‘*Organizations such as the National Education Associa- 
tion, whose successful meeting in New York has recently ended, 
are coming to occupy an unexpectedly important place in Amer- 
ican national life. They are becoming the vehicle whereby 
Americans meet for joint deliberation. They constitute the 
gatherings at which public opinion is formed, public questions 
ventilated, and an essential specific interest or profession is ad- 
justed to its task in the national economy. The historian of the 
future, as he ‘surveys the modifications in American political in- 
stitutions during the past and the coming half century, will re- 
mark the slow but inexorable declines of one group of repre- 
sentative institutions and the correspondirg building up of an- 
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other. The legislatures are ceasing to have any representative 
value, and are ceasing to exercise any formative effect on public 
opinion. They are being poisoned by a kind of political corrup- 
tion which they have neither the will nor the ability to correct. 
The work which they once performed is being passed on to great 
national organizations of teachers, social workers, business and 
professional men, farmers and trades-unionists. These organiza- 
tions are the germinating centers of American opinion; they 
initiate the new programs and put a quietus on the old ones. 
For the present they do this work unofficially, but eventually 
they will be recognized in the official organization as the really 
representative members in our political body.’’ 


OUR RESOLUTIONS 


One purpose of our Association is to encourage and 
promote unity of thought and action among the teach- 
ers of the State. If we are to work some desirable edu- 
cational reforms in Illinois and make the adjustments 
necessary to fit an old system to new and changing con- 
ditions, it will be necessary to have this unity of 
thought and cooperation in action by the teachers. The 
resolutions adopted by the Association state our princi- 
ples in the clearest and briefest form and express our 
general ideas of the reforms and adjustments most 
necessary. Therefore, it is well to keep before the 
teachers the resolutions most recently adopted by the 
Association so that the teachers may study them and 
the reasons for their adoption and thus become their 
able advocates and defenders. The resolution adopted 
at Springfield, December 30, 1915, are as follows: 


1. WHEREAS, The recent session of the General Assembly en- 
acted the following constructive educational program: 

a. Added another $1,000,000 to the State Distributable 

Fund; 
b. Established a State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund; 

c. Passed a Sanitation Law providing for the better housing 

and care of school children; 

. Raised the minimum school year to seven months; 

. Broadened the power of school boards to include provi- 
sions for various social activities connected with the 
public schools; 

Be it 

Resolved, That this association extend to the Forty-ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to the Governor of the State of Illinois, 
thanks and hearty appreciation for their interest in public edu- 
cation and their eminently fair consideration of our measures. 

Also, Be it Resolved: 

2. That the president of this association appoint a commit- 
tee consisting of one from each division of the Lllinois State 
Teachers’ Association to study the whole text-book question— 
said committee to make a comprehensive report at the 1916 
meeting of the association. 

3. That the two-mill tax be restored. 

4, That a minimum wage law for teachers be enacted. 

5. That a measure be enacted thet will empower boards of 
education to employ superintendents, principals, and other teach- 
ers for a term of years. 

6. That the unit system of vocational education be main- 
tained and strengthened. 

7. That a law be enacted permitting school boards to use 
public school funds for the transportation of pupils in large or 
consolidated districts. 

8. That an extension of the law for compulsory attendance 
from the age of 14 to 16 years of age be enacted, and that the 
enforcement of the law in districts having boards of directors 
be made the duty of some single official in each county. ° 

9. That a measure be enacted making the school trustee 
year extend from July to July instead of April to April, thus 
making it coincide with the school year. 

10. That we favor a larger school unit for taxation. 

11. That we favor the largest possible use of the school 
plant for social centers and for all community purposes of 
proper character. 

12. That we favor the petition of The American School 
Peace League for a separate section on the program of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

13. WHEREAS, At least two normal schools of the State are 
rendering invaluable service in bringing normal extension 
courses to the teachers of their respective sections; and 
WHEREAS, This service contributes directly to the wholesome 
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growth of the teachers and at the same time keeps the normal 
schools in touch with the current classroom conditions; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association respectfully invites the normal 
schools to consider the advisability of extending similar service 
to the teachers of the various sections of the State. 

14. Also, Be it Resolved, That we express to the Secretary of 
State, the Hon. Lewis G. Stevenson, our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation for the hospitable courtesies he has extended to the 
State Teachers’ Association. 


REASONS FOR ONE ANNUAL MEETING FOR 
TOWNSHIP TRUSTEES. 


The school finances of each of the 1657 congressional 
townships in Illinois are managed by a board of trus- 
tees who, as provided in section 34 of the School Law, 
are required to hold two regular semi-annual meetings 
on the first Mondays of April and October and special 
meetings on call of the President of the board or two 
of its members. 

This statute became a law at a time when loans were 
earning 8and 10 per cent interest, payable semi-annual- 
ly. This interest paid a large proportion of the total 
school expense of the township at that time, and 
created a demand for two distributive periods per 
annum. 

At present the interest received from the township 
fund is a very small per cent of the total cost of the 
schools and in nearly all cases the interest is made pay- 
able annually, so that the need for the two distributive 
periods per annum has passed. Many of the townships 
do not have the October meeting now on account of 
having no business to transact, and others merely meet 
to comply with the statute. 

Another reason for changing to one annual meeting 
will be to do away with the township treasurers semi- 
annual statement to district clerks for that part of the 
school year beginning July Ist and ending April Ist. 
This statement does not show all the business trans- 
acted by the district board, and is misleading to the 
electors at the district election when posted on the 
front door of the building in which the election is held 
as provided in paragraph 13, section 114 of the School 
Law. 

The school year in educational affairs ends June 
30th and all statements, report, ete., to be filled out by 
the township treasurer for the trustees, should be made 
to show the transactions for the year ending June 30th. 
The annual meeting should be held soon after the end 
of the fiscal year or the second Monday in July, when 
all the business to come before a regular meeting can 
be transacted. The township treasurer’s term of office 
should end when the county superintendent accepts the 

trustees annual report, or near July 15th. 

The distribution of the distributive fund as pro- 
vided in section 35 of the school law, can be made at 
the organization meeting to be held within ten days 
after the election of township trustees on the second 
Saturday in April. This should be done at this time 
or before June 30th, in order that the district clerk may 
know the amount of cash on hand when he instructs 
his board as to the amount needed in their tax levy to 
be made in July or August for the succeeding year. 

W. Y. Lupwie. 


FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL STANDPOINT 


An extension of the law for compulsory attendance 
from the age of fourteen to sixteen years of age should 


be enacted. ; acta 
No feature of the high school is surging itself into 
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publicity so prominently as is that aspect of the high 
school wherein it is becoming more and more the com- 
mon school of all the common people. During the last 
seven years the enrollments in the Jacksonville and 
Springfield high schools have increased 19% ; Vandalia, 
Clinton and Shelbyville high schools, 20 to 21%; De- 
catur high school 27%; Neoga high school 33%; 
Charleston high school 38% ; Taylorville and Mattoon 
high schools 50%; Monticello high school 53%; and 
the Paris high school 60%. Moreover there are now 
beginning to appear in the. enrollments of the high 
school such names as the following from the Pana 
Township high school; Stanisewsky; Cvengros; Brut- 
ovsky ; Zwinak; Zahradka; Zilinski; Franseavitch ; and 
many others of families of the newer Americans. 

Those of us who officiated when the high school was 
the exclusive school for the exceptionally favored few 
can scarcely realize how all this has happened. 

The high school is now an avowed extension upward 
from the grades, and no longer the ‘‘ peoples’ college.’’ 

If it were not for the fact that nearly all of the high 
school teachers are vigorously aspiring collegians, with 
keen egotism to be styled ‘‘professors’’ instead of just 
teachers, and jealous of their positions as heads of ‘‘de- 
partments,’’ and eager to occupy ‘‘chairs,’’ the vener- 
able collegiate terms used to designate the four 
‘“orades’’ of college students would soon cease to be 
used to apply to the high school students in the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 

Now that the high school is but the common school 
of all the common people, it is imperative that more of 
the people realize this fact at once and in a definitely 
efficacious way. If there is any reason why the law 
should compel without exception every child below 
fourteen to attend school because that is the age at 
which the child ‘‘completes’’ anything, the same reason 
now obtains to make it necessary for the child to con- 
tinue longer in the grades next above; for there is no 
more change between the 8th and 9th grades than be- 
tween the 10th and the 11th grades. 

It has been difficult in some localities to enforce the 
compulsory attendance laws in application to the pro- 
moted eighth grade pupils who ‘‘do not want’’ to ‘‘en- 
ter’’ high school. At the present time any community 
which falls down in its plain duty to this class of tru- 
ants, compelling all promoted eighth grade pupils to 
observe the compulsory attendance laws, is backward 
indeed. What is needed is a more definite compulsory 
attendance law, setting the age at 16 years, and pro- 
vided with such other enactments as would necessitate 
veneral enforcement. There are so many yet who have 
the primitive idea of the high school as the school for 
just those who happen to think that way. The law is 
needed to bring their thinking up to date. 

These benefits would accrue from such a law: 

1. It would hasten a more widespread realization 
of the fact that the high school is the peoples’ common 
school, and not a ‘‘college’’ exclusively for those who 
are predestined to aristocratic vocations. 

2. It would greatly improve the attitude of those 


high school teachers who overwork the ‘‘professor’’ . 


situation. 

3. It would operate to check the tendency of high 
school pupils to constitute themselves snob ‘‘varsity”’ 
student bodies. 

4. By force, both necessary and beneficient, even 
if irksome, to-day, it would brighten the to-morrow of 
countless children; for no child is to be given the men- 
acing freedom to decide so momentous a question as 
that one which, if decided in accordance with many 
natural juvenile inclinations, would blight the future 
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career of the person; nor should parents, even, be per- 
mitted, either by negligent proclivity, or accustomed 
indifferent ignorance, to deprive any child of his most 
inalienable right ;—that of avoiding the catastrophe on 
ineffectual schooling. 

The ways open. The 6-3-3 alteration is breaking 
new ground in this same field; for where the junior 
high school, so-called, is operated, compulsory attend- 
ance beyond the eighth grade becomes strikingly nat- 
ural by reason of the disappearance of the old-time 
stopping place. 

But a generation is passing. Why wait for the slow 
unfolding of an epochal tendency to bring to more of 
the children of to-morrow their just rights? The law 
should definitely say to the parents of the children of 
to-day: ‘‘You must.’’ Then would great numbers of 
children of this generation secure their dues. 

W. E. ANpDREws, 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY REPORT. 


[Parts of the report of the Survey conducted by L. D. Coff- 
man under the direction of The State Teachers Association 
and of other institutions will be printed in the Illinois Teacher 
from month to month. The teachers should save these pages 
and bind them for reference. ] 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Edgar Packard, Illinois State Normal University. 


My report consists of fifty-three rather elaborate sets 
of notes covering the fifty-three schools I visited on as 
many different days. -It also includes these meager 
gleanings from the notes: 

The fifty-three schools were located in eleven differ- 
ent counties: viz., McLean, Logan, Macon, Livingston, 
La Salle, Iroquois, Grundy, Bureau, Peoria, Henry and 
Rock Island. 

In getting one’s geographical knowledge there is 
some advantage in facing the north. The county of 
Grundy is taking this idea into consideration in arrang- 
ing the new buildings and the new seats in the old build- 
ings. The reports show the following: facing north, six- 
teen schools; south, fifteen schools; west, thirteen 
schools; and east, nine schools. 


Out BUILDINGS. 


Every school visited was provided with out-build- 
ings. One school had but one building for both sexes. 
One had a building for the girls and an old shed for the 
boys. One had a double out-building with a single board 
partition between the two parts, the two doors were but 
a few inches apart. Another school had two separate 
out buildings, but they were only eighteen inches apart. 
The boys’ out-building in one school had the weather 
boarding removed on the side toward the girls’ building. 
Only two schools had urinals for the boys, and only four 
schools had the out-buildings properly screened. Many 
of the buildings had the walls covered with obscene pic- 
tures usually the worst in the girls’ buildings. One of 
the buildings belonging to the girls had the worst in- 
scription I have ever seen. They had been placed there 
by those who were waiting for the interurban cars. Most 
of these buildings are never scrubbed, and in the larger 
schools the boys out-building is generally filthy. The 
vaults in most every case are open to the light where 
swarms of flies are hatched. These flies swarm into the 
school room at the dinner hour particularly. One school 
had sereens to keep the flies out. Several schools suf- 
fered from bad air and heat, because the doors and win- 
dows were closed to keep the flies out. In one school 
they were poisoning flies. 
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ScHoou YArps. 


The average size of school yards visited was less than 
one acre. Of the thirty-eight yards measured the aver- 
age was three-fourths of an acre, the largest was two and 
one-half acres, and the smallest was one-fourth of an 
acre. In most places the roads are too wide and the 
school yards too small. (Counting eight miles of road 
to the district every foot cut off of the side of the road 
if it could be brought to the school yard would make 
about one acre. If such a change could be made the road 
would not miss it while the school would greatly appre- 
ciate it.) 

BuImLpine. 


Of the fifty-three buildings visited, forty-seven were 
frame buildings and six were brick. Of the brick build- 
ings two were new and four were very old. Only two 
of the frame buildings were new and while forty-five 
were from ten to seventy-five years old. Seven were 
provided with basements, three of the basements were 
very dirty, one was fairly clean, one was as clean as the 
rest of the building, and two had room only for the fur- 
nace and fuel. Of the basement furnaces three took all 
of the cold air from the floor of the school room, two took 
the cold air from the outside and two from both places. 


WateR SUPPLY. 


A good many schools run without any drinking wa- 
ter. One school has a cistern. In another school a pail 
of water was brought from a farm house and set down 
in the yard. The children gathered around it, and dip- 
ping a common cup to the very bottom of the pail each 
time, drank what they could and then very economically 
poured the remainder back into the pail. Still another 
school had a well but the children said they pumped a 
part of a snake out of the well and had quit drinking 
the water. 


LIBRARIES. 


The schools of La Salle County are well supplied 
with good library books. The five schools visited had 
libraries as follows: 113 books, 184 books, 247 books, 272 
books, and 333 books. In addition to these they have a 
county system of supplementary readers by which a 
teacher may get all of these readers she can use. 

These readers as a rule contain the best that has been 
written. The library books have been carefully chosen. 
The only objection is that instead of some of the his- 
tories there might have been copies of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Lowell. The county superintendent prescribes 
courses in reading and certificates are issued to those 
doing the required work. As many as fifty thousand 
school children and ten thousand other people have fin- 
ished these courses in a single year. 


Musicau INSTRUMENTS. 


Many schools have organs but very few of these or- 
gans are in condition to be played. In most cases the 
mice have done the damage. In one school the teacher 
had rented a piano and expected to find some way to pay 
the rent. Another school has a good piano of its own. 


SLATES. 
The old slate has many devotees. In one school prim- 
itive methods were used in erasing the work from them. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


Thirteen of the schools still have stoves with no 
jacket or ventilating system attached while forty schools 
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growth of the teachers and at the same time keeps the normal 
schools in touch with the current classroom conditions; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association respectfully invites the normal 
schools to consider the advisability of extending similar service 
to the teachers of the various sections of the State. 

14. Also, Be it Resolved, That we express to the Secretary of 
State, the Hon. Lewis G. Stevenson, our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation for the hospitable courtesies he has extended to the 
State Teachers’ Association. 


REASONS FOR ONE ANNUAL MEETING FOR 
TOWNSHIP TRUSTEES. 


The school finances of each of the 1657 congressional 
townships in Illinois are managed by a board of trus- 
tees who, as provided in section 34 of the School Law, 
are required to hold two regular semi-annual meetings 
on the first Mondays of April and October and special 
meetings on call of the President of the board or two 
of its members. 

This statute became a law at a time when loans were 
earning Sand 10 per cent interest, payable semi-annual- 
ly. This interest paid a large proportion of the total 
school expense of the township at that time, and 
created a demand for two distributive periods per 
annum. 

At present the interest received from the township 
fund is a very small per cent of the total cost of the 
schools and in nearly all cases the interest is made pay- 
able annually, so that the need for the two distributive 
periods per annum has passed. Many of the townships 
do not have the October meeting now on account of 
having no business to transact, and others merely meet 
to comply with the statute. 

Another reason for changing to one annual meeting 
will be to do away with the township treasurers semi- 
annual statement to district clerks for that part of the 
school year beginning July Ist and ending April Ist. 
This statement does not show all the business trans- 
acted by the district board, and is misleading to the 
electors at the district election when posted on the 
front door of the building in which the election is held 
as provided in paragraph 13, section 114 of the School 
Law. 

The school year in educational affairs ends June 
30th and all statements, report, ete., to be filled out by 
the township treasurer for the trustees, should be made 
to show the transactions for the year ending June 30th. 
The annual meeting should be held soon after the end 
of the fiscal year or the second Monday in July, when 
all the business to come before a regular meeting can 
be transacted. The township treasurer’s term of office 
should end when the county superintendent accepts the 
trustees annual report, or near July 15th. 

The distribution of the distributive fund as pro- 
vided in section 35 of the school law, can be made at 
the organization meeting to be held within ten days 
after the election of township trustees on the second 
Saturday in April. This should be done at this time 
or before June 30th, in order that the district clerk may 
know the amount of cash on hand when he instructs 
his board as to the amount needed in their tax levy to 
be made in July or August for the succeeding year. 

W. Y. Lupwie. 


FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL STANDPOINT 


An extension of the law for compulsory attendance 
from the age of fourteen to sixteen years of age should 
be enacted. 

No feature of the high school is surging itself into 
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publicity so prominently as is that aspect of the high 
school wherein it is becoming more and more the com- 
mon school of all the common people. During the last 
seven years the enrollments in the Jacksonville and 
Springfield high schools have increased 19% ; Vandalia, 
Clinton and Shelbyville high schools, 20 to 21%; De- 
catur high school 27%; Neoga high school 33%; 
Charleston high school 38% ; Taylorville and Mattoon 
high schools 50%; Monticello high school 53%; and 
the Paris high school 60%. Moreover there are now 
beginning to appear in the. enrollments of the high 
school such names as the following from the Pana 
Township high school; Stanisewsky; Cvengros; Brut- 
ovsky ; Zwinak; Zahradka; Zilinski; Franseavitch ; and 
many others of families of the newer Americans. 

Those of us who officiated when the high school was 
the exclusive school for the exceptionally favored few 
can seareely realize how all this has happened. 

The high school is now an avowed extension upward 
from the grades, and no longer the ‘‘ peoples’ college.’’ 

If it were not for the fact that nearly all of the high 
school teachers are vigorously aspiring collegians, with 
keen egotism to be styled ‘‘professors’’ instead of just 
teachers, and jealous of their positions as heads of ‘‘de- 
partments,’’ and eager to occupy ‘‘chairs,’’ the vener- 
able collegiate terms used to designate the four 
‘“orades’’ of college students would soon cease to be 
used to apply to the high school students in the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 

Now that the high school is but the common school 
of all the common people, it is imperative that more of 
the people realize this fact at once and in a definitely 
efficacious way. If there is any reason why the law 
should compel without exception every child below 
fourteen to attend school because that is the age at 
which the child ‘‘completes’’ anything, the same reason 
now obtains to make it necessary for the child to con- 
tinue longer in the grades next above; for there is no 
more change between the 8th and 9th grades than be- 
tween the 10th and the 11th grades. 

It has been difficult in some localities to enforce the 
compulsory attendance laws in application to the pro- 
moted eighth grade pupils who ‘‘do not want’’ to ‘‘en- 
ter’’ high school. At the present time any community 
which falls down in its plain duty to this class of tru- 
ants, compelling all promoted eighth grade pupils to 
observe the compulsory attendance laws, is backward 
indeed. What is needed is a more definite compulsory 
attendance law, setting the age at 16 years, and pro- 
vided with such other enactments as would necessitate 
general enforcement. There are so many yet who have 
the primitive idea of the high school as the school for 
just those who happen to think that way. The law is 
needed to bring their thinking up to date. 

These benefits would accrue from such a law: 

1. It would hasten a more widespread realization 
of the fact that the high school is the peoples’ common 
school, and not a ‘‘college’’ exclusively for those who 
are predestined to aristocratic vocations. 

2. It would greatly improve the attitude of those 
high school teachers who overwork the ‘‘professor’’ . 
situation. 

3. It would operate to check the tendency of high 
school pupils to constitute themselves snob ‘‘varsity’’ 
student bodies. 

4. By force, both necessary and beneficient, even 
if irksome, to-day, it would brighten the to-morrow of 
countless children; for no child is to be given the men- 
acing freedom to decide so momentous a question as 
that one which, if decided in accordance with many 
natural juvenile inclinations, would blight the future 
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career of the person; nor should parents, even, be per- 
mitted, either by negligent proclivity, or accustomed 
indifferent ignorance, to deprive any child of his most 
inalienable right ;—that of avoiding the catastrophe on 
ineffectual schooling. 

The ways open. The 6-3-3 alteration is breaking 
new ground in this same field; for where the junior 
high school, so-called, is operated, compulsory attend- 
ance beyond the eighth grade becomes strikingly nat- 
ural by reason of the disappearance of the old-time 
stopping place. 

But a generation is passing. Why wait for the slow 
unfolding of an epochal tendency to bring to more of 
the children of to-morrow their just rights? The law 
should definitely say to the parents of the children of 
to-day: ‘‘You must.’’ Then would great numbers of 
children of this generation secure their dues. 

W. E. ANpDREws, 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY REPORT. 


[Parts of the report of the Survey conducted by L. D. Coff- 
man under the direction of The State Teachers Association 
and of other institutions will be printed in the Illinois Teacher 
from month to month. The teachers should save these pages 
and bind them for reference.] 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Edgar Packard, Illinois State Normal University. 


My report consists of fifty-three rather elaborate sets 
of notes covering the fifty-three schools I visited on as 
many different days. -It also includes these meager 
gleanings from the notes: 

The fifty-three schools were located in eleven differ- 
ent counties: viz., McLean, Logan, Macon, Livingston, 
La Salle, Iroquois, Grundy, Bureau, Peoria, Henry and 
Rock Island. 

In getting one’s geographical knowledge there is 
some advantage in facing the north. The county of 
Grundy is taking this idea into consideration in arrang- 
ing the new buildings and the new seats in the old build- 
ings. The reports show the following: facing north, six- 
teen schools; south, fifteen schools; west, thirteen 
schools ; and east, nine schools. 


Out BUILDINGS. 


Every school visited was provided with out-build- 
ings. One school had but one building for both sexes. 
One had a building for the girls and an old shed for the 
boys. One had a double out-building with a single board 
partition between the two parts, the two doors were but 
a few inches apart. Another school had two separate 
out buildings, but they were only eighteen inches apart. 
The boys’ out-building in one school had the weather 
boarding removed on the side toward the girls’ building. 
Only two schools had urinals for the boys, and only four 
schools had the out-buildings properly screened. Many 
of the buildings had the walls covered with obscene pic- 
tures usually the worst in the girls’ buildings. One of 
the buildings belonging to the girls had the worst in- 
scription I have ever seen. They had been placed there 
by those who were waiting for the interurban cars. Most 
of these buildings are never scrubbed, and in the larger 
schools the boys out-building is generally filthy. The 
vaults in most every case are open to the light where 
swarms of flies are hatched. These flies swarm into the 
school room at the dinner hour particularly. One school 
had sereens to keep the flies out. Several schools suf- 
fered from bad air and heat, because the doors and win- 
dows were closed to keep the flies out. In one school 
they were poisoning flies. 
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The average size of school yards visited was less than 
one acre. Of the thirty-eight yards measured the aver- 
age was three-fourths of an acre, the largest was two and 
one-half acres, and the smallest was one-fourth of an 
acre. In most places the roads are too wide and the 
school yards too small. (Counting eight miles of road 
to the district every foot cut off of the side of the road 
if it could be brought to the school yard would make 
about one acre. If such a change could be made the road 
would not miss it while the school would greatly appre- 
ciate it.) 


BuILDING. 


Of the fifty-three buildings visited, forty-seven were 
frame buildings and six were brick. Of the brick build- 
ings two were new and four were very old. Only two 
of the frame buildings were new and while forty-five 
were from ten to seventy-five years old. Seven were 
provided with basements, three of the basements were 
very dirty, one was fairly clean, one was.as clean as the 
rest of the building, and two had room only for the fur- 
nace and fuel. Of the basement furnaces three took all 
of the cold air from the floor of the school room, two took 
the cold air from the outside and two from both places. 


WatTER SUPPLY. 


A good many schools run without any drinking wa- 
ter. One school has a cistern. In another school a pail 
of water was brought from a farm house and set down 
in the yard. The children gathered around it, and dip- 
ping a common cup to the very bottom of the pail each 
time, drank what they could and then very economically 
poured the remainder back into the pail. Still another 
school had a well but the children said they pumped a 
part of a snake out of the well and had quit drinking 
the water. 


LIBRARIES. 


The schools of La Salle County are well supplied 
with good library books. The five schools visited had 
libraries as follows: 113 books, 184 books, 247 books, 272 
books, and 333 books. In addition to these they have a 
county system of supplementary readers by which a 
teacher may get all of these readers she can use. 

These readers as a rule contain the best that has been 
written. The library books have been carefully chosen. 
The only objection is that instead of some of the his- 
tories there might have been copies of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Lowell. The county superintendent prescribes 
courses in reading and certificates are issued to those 
doing the required work. As many as fifty thousand 
school children and ten thousand other people have fin- 
ished these courses in a single year. 


Musical INSTRUMENTS. 


Many schools have organs but very few of these or- 
gans are in condition to be played. In most cases the 
mice have done the damage. In one school the teacher 
had rented a piano and expected to find some way to pay 
the rent. Another school has a good piano of its own. 


SLATES. 
The old slate has many devotees. In one school prim- 
itive methods were used in erasing the work from them. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


Thirteen of the schools still have stoves with no 
jacket or ventilating system attached while forty schools 
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have some form of modern heating and ventilating. 
Some of these forty have only a jacket for the stove and 
have to depend on the doors and windows for ventila- 
tion. Several basement heaters take all of the ‘‘fresh’’ 
air from the schoolroom floor. 


THE CouNtTy SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It was a very unfavorable time to visit the county 
superintendents. An exceedingly warm political cam- 
paign was in progress and many of the superintendents 
had active: opposition. They were dividing the time 
among polities, office work, and supervision. The school 
supported by public taxation is about the only business 
in the world that could run at all with such a dearth of 
supervision. The visits are necessarily very short and 
very far apart. The record of one superintendent was 
ten schools in one day and forty-nine in one week. I 
remember in one instance dividing the weight of the 
superintendent by the number of country schools and 
found there were twelve ounces of supervision for each 
school. Now twelve ounces is a very small amount of 
supervision where there is such a great complexity to 
supervise. Usually the county superintendents have no 
hope of covering the entire field. Their time is em- 
ployed in helping those that want their help and where 
there is opposition and stubbornness they, ‘‘ Flow gently, 
sweet Afton.’’ In such districts their presence is more 
in the nature of a passover than a visitation. Like the 
angel of old, they see the blood sprinkled on the door 
post, the blood of some predecessor or possibly their own 
—and they pass over. They can’t do everything and 
they try to do what meets the least resistance and prom- 
ises the best returns. They emphasize different lines of 
work in their supervision, one superintendent has great 
faith in devices. His teachers are well supplied with 
material and helps, and devices for drill work and so on. 

The teacher is allowed five dollars a year for this 
work, and in one school there was a special desk in which 
to keep this material. Another superintendent empha- 
sizes the improving of school property, making careful 
inventories and encouraging his people to make greater 
efforts. Still another superintendent places the empha- 
sis on school libraries and supplementary readers, and 
reading courses. Readers are loaned to the schools if 
the teachers will come after them and be responsible for 
them. He also has a system of certificates that has al- 
ready been mentioned. Still another superintendent has 
a system of reports by which he keeps in touch with 
every school and of every child. These reports have been 
continued for several years and contain an educational 
biography of every child in the County. Then one su- 
perintendent makes a specialty of attendance, another 
of examinations, and so on. 


TEACHERS. 


One teacher that I visited is worshipped by her chil. 
dren. She has taught for sixteen years and has charge 
of the upper grades of a village school. She is faultless 
in dress, in manners, and in speech. She comes into the 
village on the interurban a few minutes before school be- 
gins and returns as soon as school is out. She does not 
make herself very familiar with the children, but re- 
mains for them more of an ideal than a real. She is not 
normal trained and some things she does raise the clouds 
of criticism in the observer, but before he can erystallize 
or condense them into form they are melted into vapor 
by the genial atmosphere of her presence. 

I have used the word ‘‘worship’’ here and I have 
used it advisedly. As one watches the largest boy, the 
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clumsiest boy, the dullest boy, all of them as they march 
in and out, as they study, as they stand and recite you 
say to yourself, ‘‘This is more than mere respect, this is 
worship.’’ 


SAMPLES OF ENGLISH USED BY THE TEACHERS IN LANGUAGE 
AND GRAMMAR RECITATIONS. 





“Couldn't nobody show you the big dipper?” 

“One seen the mud and the other the stars.” 

“Review that over.” 

“Wonder why we don’t get more letters.” 

“T seen an envelope.” 

“Never sent another to no one.” 

“You was out, wasn’t you?” 

“It don't contain a predicate.” 

“Pural, Antercedent, loquated.” 

“When we see a person holding their book.” 

“Did you get your story wrote!” 

“Fill in these here blanks.” 

“Have you ever saw a lake?” 

“The way they done their work.” : 
“And he run home.” “The people they know what there gettin.” 3 
“Large pieces are broke off.” ‘How many times have you wrote that! 
“We don’t have nothing like that.” “I knowed it wuz.” ; 
“Things was run in that way.” ‘That would be swell goods.’ 











Many times the idea came to me that the teacher is 
the mother and the state is the father. When I found 
the teacher in some old broken building I thought of the 
teacher as the wife of an invalid or of a profligate. 

One of these old buildings is here shown (Picture 
No. 1). It brings to mind Whittier’s lines; ‘‘Still sits 
the school-house by the road, A ragged beggar sunning”’ 
—with a great deal of emphasis on the ‘‘Still.’’ Picture 
No. 2 shows the inside of the same building. The old 
double desks have 1866 stamped upon them. Now the 
district abounds with wealth. Picture No. 3 shows a 
home from which one pupil of this school comes. A 
few miles away is the interurban station shown in 
No. 4. This beautiful building in which they will 








No. 6 No. 5 


never remain but a few moments, show what they de- 
mand architecturally from the public utilities. This set 
of pictures could be duplicated in many districts that I 
visited. Picture No. 5 shows how their treatment of the 
dead children differs from their treatment of the living 
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children. Picture 6 shows us the buildings in which 
they are for one hour on Sunday ; in the school house the 
children spend six hours five days in the week. 


THE ScCHOOLROOM ORDER. 


The conduct of school children is as a rule good. Of 
the fifty-three schools visited there was only one in 
which there was no semblance of control. In this school 
the children talked aloud, walked about at will and sat 
with whom they wished. 

The teacher was not conscious of disorder and only 
onee during the entire day did she say anything in a 
corrective way. One boy was turned around talking to 
the boy back of him. She told them they must sit to- 
gether if they wished to talk. In another school they 
were holding examinations and the children were con- 
versing with one another and consulting their books 
freely in this work. They were not noisy and were not 
playing. Their efforts resulted in a joint rather than in 
an individual product. In yet another school the disor- 
der would become louder and louder until the teacher 
would notice it and hiss. At this hiss they settled in a 
moment but only to get noisy again and have the hiss 
repeated. In a very large school the teacher responded 
to every disorder by slapping the children with her book 
or by making them stand or sit on the floor. She looked 
upon every disorder as a crime that must be punished, 
rather than as a guide board pointing to some defect in 
the system. One teacher made nearly all of the disorder 
in her school by talking so loud and so much. 

Of the fifty-three school teachers only one had the 
larger view of what a district school should be. This 
teacher was endeavoring to make the school minister to 
the educational betterment of everybody in the district. 
An abundance of good nature and tact was shown. They 
had had over two hundred people present at one time 
to their regular evening gatherings. The special train- 
ing of this teacher consisted of only two summer terms 
in a state normal school. s 

A graduate of the full course in a normal school had 
organized a mother’s club, but the only reason given for 
having this organization was to get better things for the 
school. There was no vision of doing something for any- 
one but the children. There was full faith that the sys- 
tem with some improvements would be able in seven or 
eight years to give the children enough education to last 
them seventy or eighty years. One might as well expect 
to put enough steam in the boiler of a locomotive to take 
the train to the distant terminal. The one other normal 
graduate visited did not have any clear view of com- 
munity work, 


Pusiic MEETINGS. 


In every district visited, I tried to meet the people— 
all of them if I could get them to an afternoon or 
evening meeting, or to meet at least a few of them in 
their homes. In all I held twenty-three public meetings. 

At one school we announced an evening meeting. Not 
one of the eight land owners in the district had a child 
in school although there were twenty-eight children en- 
rolled. When I went to the meeting I found the room 
already crowded and four of the men were drunk, one 
was stretched out on the floor. As I started to talk to 
them, I told them to ask any questions they might have 
and to ask them at any time. At first the man on the 
floor annotated my remarks which greatly delighted the 
young fellows gathered around him. At last he called 
out ‘‘Stranger, I want to ask a question, Why don’t we 
have free schools?’’ I replied that we did have free 
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schools, and that we had them in every state in the 
union. I started in to tell what a blessing this was— 
when he interrupted again by saying, I had not 
answered his question, and he repeated it. I replied 
that I had answered his question and went on to explain 
that they were free to the children that attended 
although they are not free to the state and its taxpayers. 
The third time he interrupted me with the same ques- 
tion. I told him that if I had not answered it I would 
have to give it up. The question was like asking why we 
did not have a moon when we had a fine one shining. 
His response ‘‘And let her shine’’ raised a roar of 
laughter. As I was making such little headway I took 
from my pocket a picture of ‘‘Child Handel’’ and fast- 
ening it to the wall began explaining it in terms of their 
own struggles. I had used pictures elsewhere as a last 
resort and they had not failed me and this one did not 
fail me. The man on the floor crawled to the front of 
the room and climbed up on a bench to see and hear. 
Another man almost too drunk to hold up his head came 
up after the meeting to see the picture and ask questions 
about it. As I was walking along, on the way to a farm- 
house that night the man that was lying on the floor 
overtook me. He was driving a wild colt to an open 
buggy and had five small children in with him. When 
he saw me he said he wanted to talk to me. He opened 
the conversation by asking me if he had gotten in bad 
with me. I assured him everything was all right where- 
upon he invited me to take dinner with him the next 
day that he might tell me all about their district which 
he designated as the ‘‘bad lands.’’ 

I told him that my schedule prevented my accepting 
and he continued. He lived on a ranch owned by a very 
prominent man, and this man was to be there to dinner 
the next day and he wanted us to meet. He said the man 
was a big hearted soul and he had a big heart for all the 
children. He had offered to pay one-half of the cost of 
a good school if the rest of the taxpayers would pay the 
other half but they had refused. Here he grew more in 
earnest and added: ‘‘When I asked you why we don’t 
have a free school I meant what I said. We don’t have 
a free school here. My boys are bright to learn at home 
but they can’t learn nothing at this here school.’’ And 
here I might submit some evidences I had on the extent 
of this teachers’ knowledge. Two examination questions 
she gave that day to the seventh grade history class 
were, ‘‘In what year did Columbus discover the United 
States?’’ and ‘‘In what year did Balboa discover the 
United States?’’ I remained all night with a wealthy 
landowner and director of the schools. His story was 
that the people with children would not furnish clothing 
that the children might go to school in bad weather. He 
said that I had come on a fine day and found them all 
in school but if I had come on a cold day there probable 
would have been nobody there. I had noted that day that 
though it was in November yet several of the children 
were barefooted, and very ragged. He said, if the par- 
ents would dress their children and send them regularly 
to school he would be the first to vote taxes to put in a 
good school, but the people spent their money for 
whiskey and the children went barefooted all winter. 

The school had to close down in bad weather for the 
lack of pupils. About a month after this the teacher 
wrote me that school had shut down. To me it looked as 
if the board hired some untrained, inexperienced teacher 
from choice rather than from necessity. The building 
was old, and there was not a library book, a wall picture 
or a help of any kind. Such a school gave the children 
almost nothing for attending and they remained at 
home. The board then dismissed the teacher and in 
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that way eliminated the expense and trouble of a school. 
Another drunk man during my attempted address asked 
how many months school had to be maintained. He, 
too, probably implied more in his question than I under- 
stood. ; 

I went to one school and on a rainy Wednesday morn- 
ing. The interurban car passed by the school and a 
young lady got off the ear when I did. I asked her if 
she was the teacher. I shall never forget her reply. 
Turning toward me with a look and a voice that were 
both like a flash she said, ‘‘ You bet I am.’’ As I under- 
stood this language we were acquainted at once. I 
asked her about getting the parents in for a meeting. 
She said that the parents would bring their children 
to school and I could ask them. They consented to come 
out at four o’clock although two members of the board 
were on the jury and had to spend the day in town. 
We had about a dozen adults to the meeting and the 
children remained. At first I talked to them in a gen- 
eral way, and then told them that it was almost time for 
my car and asI was not running for office, had nothing 
to sell and never expected to see any of them again I 
would talk to them of how they were mistreating their 
children although they thought more of these children 
than they did of themselves. Then I called attention to 
the big double desks, the unecurtained windows in front 
of the children, the walls painted black and the horrible 
display of obscenity on the walls of the out-buildings. 
Then I added that when they had made these improve- 
ments I would return and we would have a celebration. 
This was in October and on the first of the following 
March this you-bet-I-am teacher wrote me that the im- 
provements were all made and she was instructed to ask 
me to set the date of the celebration. 

I was there for the whole day and evening on March 
16th. The people came out and other improvements 
were planned. 

One school had thirty six square inches missing from 
the front door and other things likewise. At noon I 
went to a magnificant farm house for a lunch. The man 
had just brought in a fine load of corn and was in ex- 
cellent humor. He invited me to eat with him. I asked 
if I could get the parents out to an afternoon school 
meeting. He laughed heartily but shook his head in 
regard to a school meeting that interfered with corn 
husking. I asked if he visited his hogs. Again he 
laughed and added that he had to visit them or they 
would die. I told him that would be a calamity it is 
true but it would also be a calamity if all of our children 
went wrong. And I thought if we could visit our hogs 
every day we ought to visit our children once in a while. 
His wife cried out ‘‘Give it to him’’ whereupon we all 
laughed. ‘‘I don’t see for the life of me,’’ continued the 
gentleman, ‘‘what you would do at a school meeting.”’ 
Emboldened by the remark of his wife I replied about as 
follows: ‘‘When I got off the train down at your village 
this morning a half dozen other men alighted at the 
same time. They went to the best hotel, engaged the 
best rooms, bought the best cigars which they sat down 
and smoked, and then went out to tell you men what 
kind of automobiles to buy, what kind of farm machin- 
ery to buy, what kind of building paint to buy, and so 
on. They are doing their work well for I have observed 
that you are up-to-date on all of these things. But I 
have come out here in a quiet, modest manner to tell 
you not how to get more of the wealth of Illinois in 
automobiles, machinery or paint; but how to get more 
of it into the minds, the hearts, and the characters of 
the children.’’ We had our meeting but he did not 
attend. I asked a gentleman with me to compare the 
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value of one automobile present with the value of the 
entire school plant, land and all. He smiled and said 
that I could add two or three years of the teacher’s 
salary to the school plant and the automobile would still 
be worth the more. 


PUupPILs. 


One boy had enough individuality to have delighted 
the heart of Rousseau even when he was soaring to 
etherial heights on the wings of his rhetoric. The boy 
was about fifteen years old, tall, and named Tom. As 
the teacher was perfectly capable of quelling any dis- 
turbance she gave the children great liberty. They 
talked to her at any time on any subject just as freely 
as if they had been in an informal gathering. Here is 
his recitation in response to the teachers’ command to 
tell about Jefferson’s War Policy. He arose to his full 
height and in loud tones began, ‘‘ Well now then, Na- 
poleon, Yes, thats’ his name—Well now then, Nepoleon. 
Well now—now (Teacher reading—‘‘ He forbade any of 
the ships”’)— Beanee that Nopolean didn’t have no navy, 
Lord Nelson destroyed it in a big sea fight., (Another 
student began at this point.,) I can tell it! I can tell it! 
They made such a poor treaty,, well sir, this important 
act why it forbid any war with England.’’ In closing 
the recitation the teacher had them close their books for 
a review. 

Teacher: ‘‘Who was the first president?’’ all the 
children, reciting like a crash of artillery—‘‘ Washing- 
ton.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Who was the second president?’’ Half 
the children: ‘‘Jefferson.’’ The other half of the child- 
ren: ‘‘Adams.’’ After much serapping the order was 
settled. 

Teacher: ‘‘Who was the fourth president?’’ There 
was a silence for several seconds when Tom raising his 
head and hand as if he had received an inspiration, an- 
nounced, ‘‘We haint had him yit!’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘but be watching so you’ll know.’’ The day 
was very warm, the room was small and crowded, the 
windows and door were closed to exclude the swarms of 
flies. When the children came to class the teacher asked 
sympathetically if they had their lesson. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve got 
it,’’ said Tom, ‘‘but it isn’t the lesson, it’s an awful 
headache.’’ A small boy sat with him in the big double 
seat. The little fellow went to sleep. This is the way 
Tom announced it, ‘‘ Teacher, this here feller wont study 
his lesson—says he’s sick.’’ The teacher replied with a 
mere, ‘‘ Probably he is.’’ 

In one school one of the boys kicked at me. It was a 
large school with a fine building and excellent equip- 
ment. The teacher was a young girl beautiful in feat- 
ures and apparently still more beautiful in character. 
Conditions were conducive for an ideal school and all of 
the children, except six or rather three pairs, responded 
with the best they could do. The teacher had but one 
slogan and that was, ‘‘Remember that I trust you.”’ 
Those called out to recite sat in the front corner of the 
room and the teacher faced them. She never turned 
around once during the entire recitation. 

When the recitation settled down these three pairs— 
two boys, two girls, and two boys—visited until the reci- 
tation ended. 

They were not very noisy and were ready to adjust 
themselves and begin to study as soon as the recitation 
closed. I walked up along the aisle and was watching 
one of the children solve problems when I heard a noise 
back of me. I turned by instinct acquired while teach- 
ing for over a quarter of a century. I caught a lad 
with his foot in mid air trying to recover himself after 
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kicking. I went way back and sat down until I learned 
his name. Then I got permission of the teacher to speak 
to him in the hallway. When he came out I stretched 
up to my full height and looking down upon him, asked 
if he had not kicked at me. 

‘*Why, I kinder kicked out into the aisle.’’ I con- 
tinued by asking him if he had been brought up to treat 
home visitors in that manner. He assured me that he 
had not. I then asked him if he thought a visitor in 
school should be accorded such treatment, and he replied 
that a visitor shouldn’t be so treated. I concluded by 
asking him if he felt proud of this act or whether he 
felt sorry and ashamed.. He replied that he didn’t feel 
very proud of it. He then promised me that he would 
tell his teacher about it at noon and tell her how he felt 
about it. I was away at noon but at the last recess the 
teacher told me he had not said anything to her. I went 
out on the school ground and asked him about his 
promise and he replied that there were so many girls 
around the teacher he had postponed the matter, but 
would attend to it before school was out. I told him the 
teacher was alone and he could attend to it right now. 
He turned and said he would attend to it at a later time. 
I told him if he did not attend to it at once I would 
go with it to his parents. He went. I followed and he 
was telling her about it. I then talked to him in her 
presence where-upon she invited me to give the talk to 
the entire school as they all needed it. I tried to explain 
that only a few of the children needed anything in this 
line but she rang the bell and brought them in. I spoke 
to them about as follows: I have tried here today to be 
as orderly in my conduct and as respectful to your 
teacher as I could be. There are several reasons why I 
have acted in this way. One of these reasons I shall tell 
you. I know that your teacher has more power at her 
command than the mightiest king in the world. Were I 
to become disorderly and refuse to leave when she had 
ordered me out she could call in the school board to re- 
move me. If my friends would come to my help and we 
would be too much for the school board they could call 
on the sheriff and he could deputize every man in the 
county. If they were not adequate they could eall on 
the Governor of Illinois who would send the militia. If 
they could not handle the situation they could eall on 
the President of the United States who could eall out 
every able-bodied man in the country, from eighteen to 
forty-five years of age, and they constitute the mightiest 
single force in this world. Knowing this great fact I have 
tried to treat your teacher and this school as respectfully 
as I could. But some children don’t seem to realize how 
much power the teacher has at her command. If you 
will permit me I shall make a suggestion to six pupils 
in this room. Petition your teacher to change your 
seats.’’ Turning to one of the boys I asked him what he 
thought of the suggestion. ‘‘I don’t want to change,”’ 
was his brief comment. His partner said that he didn’t 
either. 

I turned to the girls thinking they would be more 
responsive. The first one only giggled. The second one 
responded as promptly and as forcefully as a powder 
magazine. ‘‘I think if I get my lessons it isn’t any- 
body’s business what I do!’’ I replied that conduct 
came first, before lesson or anything else; and promising 
to turn the matter over to her mother and to the county 
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superintendent, I sat down. The mother confessed in 
tears that she could do nothing with the girl. The 
county superintendent talked with them but they re- 
fused to change. He promised the teacher that he would 
return and help her out with the matter. I then tried 
to tell the teacher that the man in the cage with wild 
beasts always kept his eyes on them for he knows if he 
doesn’t they will pick his bones some day. And if she 
didn’t place her classes where she could keep her eyes 
on her school while hearing the recitations those six 
pupils would be picking her pedagogical bones before 
spring. 


CHILDREN ACTIVITIES. 


In one school they are much interested in the Euro- 
pean War. If they read of some battle they go out in 
the yard and dramatize it. One day one ‘‘soldier’’ was 
‘*killed.’’ They made a grave and before they piled 
the leaves in on him the ‘‘priest’’ responded as follows: 
‘God have merey on this poor man. He came into the 
world without father or mother, and is going out of it 
with a cannon ball in his heart.’’ 

In another the children have dragged in timbers and 
tin, and have put up a very creditable structure. 


STORIES. 


I inquired for local stories, but found only a few. 
Here is one: An old man about ninety years of age was 
hoeing in the garden when he received a stroke of some 
sort and fell. A passing neighbor picked him up. The 
old man became conscious and inquired where he was 
being taken. The neighbor replied that he was taking 
him to the house. The old man objected and in pleading 
tones said: ‘‘Let me finish the row first.’’ Another 
stroke came and he was dead. 

An old man was a drunkard and without a friend. 
He had a garden and exchanged the products of this 
garden for whiskey. But on a hot day when he was out 
hoeing he fell dead. He was not discovered for several 
days. When the body was found it was so badly decom- 
posed that the coroner ordered it buried at once. One 
neighbor went to town for a coffin and the others dug 
the grave. It was almost midnight when the body was 
at last lowered into the grave. The men looked at each 
other for a moment and then one of them asked the 
others if any of them could pray. They could not. He 
then suggested that they all stand with their hats off. 
This was the only religious exercise they could perform. 

Across the road from one school the first wooden plow 
in that county did its first work. This plow was taken 
to the World’s Fair in Chicago where it stood by the 
side of John Deere’s latest production. It was then 
taken to Springfield where it remained many years. It 
was later removed to an old settlers’ building that was 
constructed on the county fair grounds. 

All of the lines in one district ran with the world 
either east and west, or north and south, except that 
across one quarter section there was a diagonal line. I 
I was told that two men occupied that farm in common 
for many years. At last they wished to divide it. With 
an ox team and a plow they made a furrow that angled 
off down across the land. This furrow became the per- 
manent boundary and there are point rows on both 
sides of it. 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The conditions making for efficiency in Illinois high 
schools have been seriously affected by the operation 
of the new tuition law. The chief effect appears in the 
sudden increase in attendance at accredited high 
schools. This influx of so many more than the usual 
expectancy of pupils has caught a large percentage of 
the schools unprepared. As a consequence many schools 
are overcrowded and also show a corresponding de- 
ficiency in equipment. Not infrequently additional 
teachers have been required in order to take care of the 
increased number of class groups made necessary by 
this growth. 

More recently has come the application of the new 
law requiring certain sanitary conditions, such as 
adequate ventilation and floor space per pupil, sufficien- 
ey of light, ete. This again has brought unexpected 
demands upon school authorities where there has been 
carelessness as to the kind of construction and the 
space provided for the high schools. Even with due 
leniency from those in authority called upon to enforce 
such laws these sudden demands upon school finances 
fall heavily in many instances. 

So it is that unusually heavy responsibilities are un- 
expectedly laid on school authorities in our cities and 
towns. The general effect of these conditions is to low- 
er the efficiency of the schools in spite of extraordinary 
efforts of principals and teachers not only to maintain 
standards but to show, also, the usual advance in the 
quality of the work which has been the marked feature 
of school progress during the last decade. 

Another condition which has tended to add to the 
stress has been the ever increasing demands upon the 
high schools for a wider range of work. In most of,the 
schools new courses and departments are being added 
from year to year. Where schools have already been 
using all their resources in order to maintain standards 
even with limited curricula the addition of such new 
lines necessarily results in more or less weakening the 
work that was previously under way. 

One very definite result of the pressure thus brought 
so suddenly upon the high schools is the rapid spread 
of the township or community high school movement. 
Probably no state in recent times has witnessed such a 
rapid increase in fully organized high schools as has 
resulted from the application of the 1911 law permit- 
ting the organization of the larger community center- 
ing about a controlling district (village, town or city) 
into a new political unit for high school purposes. The 
resulting unprecedented tidal wave of increased attend- 
ance in high school from rural communities may be ex- 
pected to reach the colleges and universities in about 
three years. 

There is also a very important result, already being 
felt in some localities, of a better class of young men 
and young women entering the teaching forces of the 
rural districts. In several counties where before it was 
necessary to employ many teachers of less than high 
school training, high school graduates familiar with 
rural life are available for the rural schools. 

Report of High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois. 


A NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


By J. L. McBrien, School Extension Agent, United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
From the day Dr. P. P. Claxton assumed his duties 
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as United States Commissioner -of Education, a nation- 
wide campaign has been waged for better rural schools. 
Commissioner Claxton is now in his fifth year of service 
and every year during his administration he has insist- 
ed on advanced steps being taken by the Bureau itself 
for rural school progress, as well as to urge upon ad- 
ministrative school officers, teachers and .patrons 
throughout the Nation the imperative necessity for im- 
proving the rural schools. 

Secretary Lane of the Department of the Interior 
in his annual report for 1915 to the President of United 
States sounds a clarion call for a nation-wide campaign 
for better rural schools. He urges upon Congress the 
appropriation of $100,000 for two or three years, with 
which to wage this campaign. For a cabinet officer to 
take such a bold stand for the long-neglected rural 
school gives new hope to the friends of rural education 
throughout the country. 

In educational opportunity the city boy and girl 
have privileges far superior to those of the farm boy 
and farm girl. In funds, in length of term, in equip- 
ment, in buildings, in administration and supervision, 
in courses of study, in efficiency of the teaching force, 
and in salaries paid, the superiority of the city schools 
is so far above that of the rural scheols as to make the 
situation in many sections of the country deplorable. It 
has been so desperate in many instances during the past 
25 years, when contrasted with the splendid opportuni- 
ties of the city school, that it is given more times than 
any other reason by fathers and mothers for moving 
from the farm to the city. For, as Secretary Lanes de- 
clares: ‘‘An ambitious people will go where education 
ean be had for their children. There is no sense in talk- 
ing of the charms of country life and the independence 
and dignity of producing from the soil if the school at 
command is no more modern than a wooden plow.’’ 

Therefore, let every agency of State and Nation be 
organized and put in motion for the purpose of giving 
the rural schools a square deal. 


THE RuRAL-ScHOOL TERM 


To get a clear understanding of this question of the 
length of the rural school term we must distinguish 
between the theoretical or possible rural school term 
and the actual school term. By the theorotical or pos- 
sible rural school term we mean the legal rural school 
term, that is, the time school is legally kept open to all 
rural pupils who may desire to attend school in any 
one year. By the actual scheol term we mean the actual 
time, on the average, that all rural pupils enrolled on 
the school register actually attend school during the 

ear. 

. In theory, the North Atlantic States have a rural 
school term of 159.7 days, but in practice, because of 
the poor average daily attendance, the actual rural 
school term is less than 120 days; in theory, in the 
South Atlantic States it is 119.5 days, but in practice, 
because of the poor average daily attendance, it is less 
than 80 days; in theory, in the South Central States, it 
is 117.6 days, but in practice, because of the poor aver- 
age daily attendance, it is only 65 days; in theory, in 
the North Central States it is 152.7 days, but in prac- 
tice, because of the poor average daily attendance, it is 
only 109 days; in theory, in Western States it is 145 
days, but in practice, because of the poor average daily 
attendanee, it is only 101.5 days. 

It must be remembered that these figures deal 
only with the average length of the rural school term 
as based upon the enrollment of pupils in rural schools. 
No attempt is made to take into consideration the large 
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number of rural pupils who should have been enrolled 
but who were not because of a lax enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance laws or an entire lack of such laws, 
or on account of ignorant or selfish parents who kept 
their children out of school for the purpose of coining 
their own flesh and blood into a few paltry dollars—or 
worse still, allowed their children to grow up in idle- 
ness and ignorance. 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


What is the true spirit of America? Now, when we 
are dazed by an astounding convulsion in world poli- 
tics, when we are tossed about on an uncertain sea of 
doubts and fears, and when we hear expressed so many 
ideals of national duty, it is well for us to think soberly 
and seriously about what America should stand for. 
Therefore, any serious discussion of American ideals is 
worth studying. 

One of the most optimistic and inspiring expres- 
sions of this year is contained in Circular No. 98 issued 
by the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion. It was written by Albert Leon Guerard, Profes- 
sor of the History of French Culture, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. Professor Guerard is a Frenchman by 
birth, an American by choice and naturalization, and 
evidently a real patriot by principle. His article is too 
long for us to quote in full, but the extracts given be- 
low will help us understand the true spirit of America 
as interpreted by this adopted son. 


‘‘This is indeed the land where hate expires, the land of 
universal reconciliation. This is-the land where all are given 
a fair chance, and where Englishmen, Frenchmen, Austrians, 
Russians, Germans can meet on a common ground of democracy, 
justice and good fellowship; where they have at least a chance 
of becoming acquainted with one another, and, knowing one 
another, to appreciate and love. For hatred is but the child of 
ignorance; all education consists in unlearning hatred. One of 
my very good friends on the Rice faculty is a fiery young Prus- 
sian. If we were both in Europe we would be hurling at each 
other bombs, shrapnels, hand grenades, asphyxiating gases, and 
other inventions of the Father of Wars; here, we do not hurl 
even epithets at each other’s heads, but meet socially, and even 
are able to discuss with tolerable coolness the philosophy of the 
present conflict. There is something in the American atmosphere 
which is deadly to hatred. Just as the veterans of Gettysburg 
ean be friends, the veterans of Gravelotte and Mars-la-Tour re- 
member nought but the heroism, and forget the bitter animosity 
of their old quarrels. Only perhaps under the Stars and Stripes 
will men who fought on opposite sides at Liege, Charleroi, the 
Marne, or Tannenberg be able to shake hands as men and broth- 
ers. * * * * Oh! What a blessing it is to live in this land which 
bears malice to none, this land which recognizes no hereditary 
foes but sin, ignorance, and disease, this land where hate ex- 

ires! 

. ‘<The reasons for America’s sanity as a nation, the unique 
power which enables her to welcome men from all parts of the 
world and turn them into loyal citizens, is that America looks 
forward instead of backward—in other terms, a country whose 
ideals are principles instead of traditions. Allow a professional 
student and teacher of history to state the fact quite frankly; 
Europe is suffering from an overdose of historical spirit. * * * * 
If we could but conjure away that incubus of historical tradi- 
tions, peace would be at hand. But many Europeans believe 
that such traditions as a war-stained history, a nobility, a 
dynasty are essential to a nation. They despise the dead level 
of our democracy, the uninteresting record of our party strug- 
gles, barely relieved by two or three wars, one only waged on a 
large scale. They call us sordid materialists, because our ideal 
is not to glorify wholesale murder. 

‘*Materialists we! It is Germany, England, Russia, even 
France, that are materialists in their worship of certain terri- 
tory, of certain institutions, of certain men. We are idealists, 
for the unity of our nation is based upon nothing material; it is 
based on principles. The race and the speech of our people 
might gradually change beyond recognition; our constitution 
might be altered in such a way as to puzzle those that framed 
it; yet, so long as we remain true to certain ideas, America 
would be herself still. 

‘€And what is the first and greatest of these ideas? Is it 
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democracy? Is it liberty? No; it is justice. Liberty is but a 
negative ideal at best; we know that liberty has limits; there is 
no limit to justice. Where perfect justice reigns, there true 
liberty will rule also. Not democracy; democracy is a vague 
term. If by democracy you mean universal suffrage, you will 
find that democracy is but a means of assuring better justice, 
of doing away with the hereditary injustices of caste and auto- 
cracy, of maintaining fair play in the political field. America is 
the land where we strive to give every man according to his 
deserts: the normal man full liberty, the lunatic and the thief 
an asylum or a jail, the murderer an electric chair. We believe 
in justice, we love justice, as the one essential element of the 
American ideal. 

_ **Not only must we keep America true to the American 
spirit in home affairs, but we must make her a missionary, an 
apostle among nations. A historical tradition is exclusive and 


“incommunicable: you cannot expect a German to be loyal to the 


memory of Richelieu, Carnot and Gambetta; or a Frenchman to 
worship Frederick the Great and Bismarck. But if we stand 
for a principle, if we think of the future rather than of the 
past, of the generations for whose destiny we are partly respon- 
sible rather than of the ancestors who have framed our own 
destinies—then we can bid the whole world to commune with 
us. European patriotism may be in direct and tragic conflict 
with the dictates of humanity; the men who sank the Lusitania 
were in all likelihood Christians and gentlemen. Sane and good 
men may be so led astray as to repeat the barbaric words: ‘‘My 
country, right or wrong!’’ American patriotism is no shadowy 
replica of French, German or British patriotism; it is of a diff- 
erent kind altogether. It cannot conceivably be opposed to the 
interests of humanity, for it is based upon humanitarian prin- 
ciples. An American cannot consistently say, ‘‘My country, 
right or wrong!’’ for his first concern, his highest duty is that 
his country should be right, rather than victorious in battle. 
Victory! World-wide Empire! The one supremacy that Amer- 
ica desires is to be a leader in the cause of international as well 
as national justice. And the supreme achievement of American 
patriotism, the American conquest of the world, will be the day 
when the jealous patriotism of European countries has died, 
when all nations are united in the bonds of democracy and 
peace, under the aegis of justice. ; 


‘Sons of the discoverers, the conquerors, the pilgrims and 
the pioneers! Thy task is not done. There are more strange 
and lonely seas for your ships to plough. Never have such in- 
finite horizons been revealed to the eyes of any generation. Go 
forth, in the spirit of high adventure; discover for yourselves, 
and organize for all future generations the new America, the 
promised land that we, your elders, dreamed of and shall never 
see, the universal commonwealth founded on justice and love.’’ 


A KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL CREED 


A copy of the Proceedings of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association for the year 1915 has been received. 
It is interesting to compare these proceedings with our 
own and to study the similarities and differences in the 
problems of the two States. Since our proceedings for 
the same year contains much about democracy in edu- 
cation, it is worth while to quote the latter part of the 
address of President W. P. King of the Kentucky As- 
sociation in order that it may be compared with ‘‘The 
Educational Basis of Democracy’’ by Dr. W. C. Bagley, 
as given on page 57 of our proceedings. President King 
concluded his address as follows: 


**We are living in a democratic age and in democratic so- 
ciety. The demands of democracy grow in proportion to the 
development of the rights of the people. The people. now have 
more rights than ever before. There is more democracy than ever 
before, and it demands more things for the masses; therefore, 
education must be viewed in relation to the rights of the people 
to have their fundamental needs met. We see on every hand the 
evidences of a revival of democracy, and so often do we hear the 
term used that we might easily conclude that it serves as the tocsin 
of the age. In the development of the society of our State, our 
people have tested their power to conduct their own affairs. They 
believe in themselves, because they have succeeded and have dem- 
onstrated their own ability. The leaders of the people, the real 
leaders, are seeking to bring about changes which will bring about 
still greater privileges and rights for the masses. trenuine dem- 
ocracy looks with scorn upon any policy or princtple by which 
the voice and will of the people are defeated in their ambition to 
participate in all the essential satisfactions of life and in their 
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eontrol of all fundamental socia) agencies by which those satis- 
factions are distributed, e 

‘*Democracy is the people’s control of their own interests, 
and the making of all social institutions to meet the people’s needs. 
Democracy is broader than the government, because it extends to 
many other phases of life besides the right of suffrage and the 
right to hold office. It is the principle of equalization of oppor- 
tunity operating in all matters important to the social body. 

** All education therefore should lay emphasis upon the fact 
that at some time and to some degree all citizens are leaders. 
Especially in politics is there a large amount of unrecognized 
leadership. Many men whose names are not heralded are the deter- 
mining factors in local elections and in government. Our plan of 
education therefore should bring to view the moral qualities neces- 
sary for all leadership, if the government of the State is to be 
safe and efficient. No leadership can be trusted where integrity 
is lacking. Therefore we must develop a keener trusteeship in 
public affairs, 

**Tt seems to me also that in order to meet the demands of a 
genuine democracy, we must train the youth of the land so that 
their judgment will be individual and discriminating. It is a well 
known fact to most of you before me that there are certain elec- 
tive offices high in importance in the educational life of this com- 
monwealth that are filled by an indiscriminating vote by an elec- 
torate that votes from the head of the ticket down without regard 
to the individual merits and qualifications of the respective can- 
didates. This is non-democratic, and is un-American. Let us 
train the youth of Kentucky to think for themselves, and then 
they will recognize the public office as an opportunity to serve and 
the equally important fact that a public office 1s a public trust, 
and that such an office serving all the people should be filled by 
@ representative whose fitness alone makes him the choice of the 
majority of the people. 

‘*T suppose it will be said that I have injected politics into 
my address. I have, purposely. The educators of this common- 
wealth need to be a little less timid about the discussion of politi- 
eal matters. Personally, I believe that all service being in the 
broader sense social service our scheme of education should open 
the eyes of the young to the nature of their life work and bring 
them to an understanding of the importance of an individual in a 
democracy and of his function. Purge their minds of the erron- 
eous idea that to enter upon one’s career is like putting on the 
gloves for a prize fight. Education should persuade them that 
it is wise to spend wealth for more welfare, but foolish to spend 
welfare for more wealth—especially somebody else’s welfare; that 
industries should be made to yield dividends, not profits; that a 
living wage must come before a living dividend; that commer- 
cialized sports, commercialized amusements, commercialized news- 
papers, and the commercialized vice are tumors and not flesh, and 
that prosperity from the business man’s point of view is but one 
element in social well-being, and not always the greatest. 

‘*With these ideals before the teachers, and before the youth 
of our State, I believe Kentucky will soon come into her own, and 
that the priceless treasures of equality of opportunity and reward 
of merit will come to full and complete realization. 

** With such a prayer as this, I have constructed in my fancy 
an ideal commonwealth of Kentucky, a commonwealth wherein 
wealth nor birth nor station sets limitation upon man’s possibili- 
ties. Behold them a commonwealth’ where freedom and equality 
before the law constitute the chief cornerstone of liberty. Behold 
a commonwealth whose unlimited natural resources respond to the 
touch of the magie wand of native industry. Behold a common- 
wealth unshackled and free from the tyranny of foreign capital. 
Behold a commonwealth whose citizenry shares equally in the 
glories of the past and the possibilities of the future. A common- 
wealth where equal opportunity for the acquirement of wealth 
comes to all alike. A commonwealth where education is freely 
given to the child of the toiler as it is to the son of the merchant 
prince. A commonwealth where positions of honor and trust will 
seek the man, and where political chicanery will be displaced by 
public confidence. A commonwealth where education of the rural 
child will be equal in every respect to that of the city child. A 
commonwealth where the institutions of evil have given place to 
influences for good; where sterling manhood and glorious woman- 
hood will be the golden fruitage of her supremest effort; where 
the end and aim of education shall be to fit men and women for 
social service and not for private profit; where politics is not 
synonymous with corruption; and where meritorious service is the 
only basis of reward. 


‘‘This is an ideal the attainment of which appeals to the 
courage and scholarship of the age. It is worthy of the ambition 
of the loftiest mind, worthy the aspiration of the broadest philan- 
trophy. Cut of its partial realization has sprung into being the 
splendid fabric of our splendid civilization ,the world-wide celeb- 
brity of our citizenship, and the stately structure of our govern- 
ment; its complete realization will perpetuate the ever expanding 
glory of our State, which shall become the abiding place for all 
generation of a happy and prosperous people whose greatest 
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achievements shall be the realization of the greatest good for the 
greatest number.’’ 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


As Amended December 30, 1914, and now ratified by four or 
more divisions. 


ARTICLE I—Name. 


This corporation shall be known as the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 


ARTICLE II—Place of Business. 
Its principal place of business shall be Springfield, Ill. 


ARTICLE IlI—Purpose. 


The purpose of this association shall be to promote the wel- 
fare of the teachers of the State, to encourage goodfellowship and 
unity of thought and action among them, and to further in every 
way possible the educational interests of this commonwealth. 


ARTICLE IV—Membership. 


Any peison engaged in educational work in Illinois may be- 
come a member of this association by paying the annual dues of 
one dollar, and may continue such membership by the payment of 
the annual dues, The payment of ten dollars by any person at 
any time will entitle such person to life membership and an ap- 
propriate permanent badge. 


ARTICLE V—Divisions. 


This association is organized into ten territorial divisions, 
known respectively as the Central, the Southern, the Eastern, the 
Western, the Northeastern, the Northwestern, the Southwestern, 
the East-Central, the Upper Illinois Valley, and the Chicago Divi- 
sions of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

The several divisions shall elect their own offisers, hold their 
meetings at such time and place as they may determine, and adopt 
their own rules for their guidance, provided such rules are in har- 
mony with the Constitution and By-Laws of this association. 

New divisions may be formed and admitted to representation 
in the governing committee of this association, provided the paid 
membership of such division shall not be less than 600, and pro- 
vided further that the conditions of membership are the same as 
provided in Article IV of this constitution. New divisions peti- 
tioning for representation in the governing committees, may be 
admitted by a majority vote of the Board of Directors. 

If any division for two consecutiv years shall fail to maintain 
a paid membership of 600, it shall lose, until formally readmitted, 
its representation in the governing committees. 


ARTICLE VI—Offisers. 


The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and executiv Com- 
mittee of three members. 

The President, Vice-Presidents and Treasurer shall be elected 
at the annual meeting of the Association for terms of one year, 
beginning immediately after the annual meetings at which they 
are elected. 

The members of the Executive Committee shall be elected at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association, one member each year for 
a term of three years. In case of vacancy, in the committee 
caused by death, by resignation, or by removal from Illinois, a 
member shall be elected for the remainder of the term. The mem- 
ber with the shortest term to serv shall be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The President, the First Vice-President, and the Executive 
Committee shall constitute ex-officio the Board of Directors of this 
Association. The Secretary shall be elected annually by the Board 
of Directors. His term of offis shall expire June 30. 


ARTICLES VII—Duties of Offisers. 


The President, Vice-Presidents and Tresurer shall perform the 
usual duties of such offisers and such other duties as are prescribed 
by this constitution. 

The Secretary shall devote all his time to furthering the in- 
terests of the association. He shall prepare the procedings of the 
annual meeting for publication and shall distribute the same to 
the members of the Association. When requested so to do, he 
shall assist the various committees in charge of the annual State 
meeting and of the several division meetings in the preparation, 
printing and distribution of their programs, and in advertizing 
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the meetings. He shall keep an exact roll of the membership of 
the association, and shall see that each member is supplied with 
all the publications of this Association. He shall be editor of the 
official bulletin. He shall serv under the advice and direction of 
the Board of Directors. 

The Executiv Committee shall make all arrangements for the 
annual meeting, and perform such other duties as are prescribed in 
this Constitution, or are imposed by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE VIiII—Governing Committees. 


There shall be three governing committee of the Association: a 
Committee on Resolutions, a Committee on Appropriations, and 
a Committee on Legislation. Each division of this Association 
shall elect annually one member of each of these committees, who 
shall begin his year of servis on the first of January following his 
election. If a vacancy shall occur in any membership because of 
deth, resignation, or removal from the State, it shall be fild by 
appointment by the President of the division represented, or in 
such other manner as the rules of the division may direct. 
Similarly if any member of one of the governing committees finds 
he cannot attend the annual meeting, he shall notify the president 
of his division, who shall appoint some member to serv in his sted. 

Each member of the Executiv Committee of this association 
shall serv continuously during his term of offis as chairman of one 
of the three governing committees; the original assignment of 
these chairmanships shall be determined by lot or by mutual agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE IX. 


This Association shall include such sections as shall from time 
to time be authorized and recognized by the Association. 


ARTICLE X—Amendments. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made at any annual 
meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of members 
present; Provided, that such amendment has been proposed at a 
general session at least one day before the vote is taken. The 
amendment has become effective after it has been ratified by four 
divisions by a majority vote. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I—Meetings. 


The annual meetings of the Association shall be held during 
the winter holidays, at such place and time as may be determined 
by the Executiv Committee. 


ARTICLE II—Annual Committees. 


At the opening session of the annual meeting the President 
shall appoint the following committees: 

1. A Committee on the President’s Address. 

2. An Auditing Committee, which shall audit the accounts 
of the Secretary, the Tresurer and the Executiv Committee, and 
shall also audit all bills presented for payment by the Association. 


ARTICLE III—Election of Offisers 


The three governing committees sitting in joint session shall 
nominate candidates for various offises to be fild at the annual 
meeting. The last elected member of the Executiv Committee shall 
preside at this meeting and make the report of the meeting. Un- 
less a ballot is ordered, the adoption of this report shall constitute 
the election of the offisers nominated. If a ballot is ordered upon 
one or more of the offises to be fild, the voting shall be conducted 
in such manner as the Executiv Committee may prescribe. 

The report of the Nominating Committee and the election of 
offisers shall take place at the close of the morning session on the 
last day of the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE IV—DUES 


The annual dues of this Association shall be one dollar (1.00) 
which may be paid either to the Tresurer of one of the divisions 
or to the Tresurer of the State Teachers Association. One-half of 
all dues paid to the Tresurer of the State Association in 1914 and 
thereafter shall be credited to the appropriate division; and one- 
half of all paid the Tresurer of the respectiv division shall be 
placed in the tresury of the State Association. Each person paying 
dues to the Tresurer of the State Association shall indicate which 
division he wishes to be a member of. 

Every member of this association shall, upon the presentation 
of his credentials without further charge, be admitted to the annual 
meeting and to the meetings of the various divisions occurring dur- 
ing the calendar year in which his dues are paid; but he may 
vote only in the annual meeting and in the meeting of the division 
in which he pays his dues. 

The Secretary shall arrange with the Tresurers of the various 
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divisions for the adoption of a uniform badge with a different 
characteristic color for each division for the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE V—Offisial Bulletin. 


A bulletin (THE ILLINOIS TEACHER) shall be sent to 
every member of the Association for one year after the payment 
of his annual dues, which includes twenty-five cents as the subscrip- 
tion price of the bulletin. The bulletin shall serv as the medium 
of communication between the offisers and the members, and shall 
be issued monthly, or at shorter intervals if so ordered by the 
Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VI—Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions shall invite each year early sug- 
gestions of appropriate resolutions and shall formulate each year 
the resolutions to be presented to this association at its approach- 
ing annual meeting excepting only resolutions of curtesy and such 
as unforseen emergencies may require. The Executiv Committee 
shall reserv at least one of the first three general sessions of the 
annual meeting for the discussion of and action upon the resolu- 
tions thus presented, no member to hold the floor longer than five 
minutes except by unanimous consent, or by order of the Executiv 
Committee. 


ARTICLE VII—Appropriations. 


All appropriations proposed to be made by this Association, 
except the fixt salaries of the offisers thereof arid the expenditures 
of the Executiv Committee and of the Board of Directors, shall 
be referd to the Committee on Appropriations for its considera- 
tion and recommendations, and it shall be the duty of said com- 
mittee to examin into the expediency and utility of such appropria- 
tions and make report and recommendations to the Association be- 
fore the close of each annual meeting for its consideration and 
action. No appropriations whatever shall be made by the associa- 
tion unless it shall have referd to said committee. A failure of 
the committee to make a favorable report shall not prevent the 
association from making any appropriation which, in its judgment, 
shall seem expedient. 


ARTICLE VIII—Legislation. 


It shall be the duty of the Committee on Legislation to use 
all proper means to promote and secure such additional legislation 
as has been approved by this association. The committee may ap- 
point and organize an auxiliary legislativ committee consisting of 
one member from each senatorial district. 


ARTICLE IX—Papers and Addresses. 


A copy of every paper or address given by a member before 
the association or any section thereof shall be furnisht before the 
close of the meeting to the Secretary of the Association, or of the 
section, to be publisht in the proceedings of the Association. 


ARTICLE X—Reports of Section Meetings. 


Within ten days after the annual meeting the Secretary of 
each section shall furnish the Secretary of the Association with a 
complete record of the proceedings of his section, including a copy 
of every paper or address given before the section. 


ARTICLE XI—Compensation of Offisers. 


The Tresurer shall receiv such compensation as the Association 
may determin. 

The Secretary shall receiv such compensation as may be fixt 
by the Board of Directors at the time of his employment. Such 
salary shall be paid in quarterly instalments upon an order signd 
by the President and Chairman of the Executiv Committee. The 
bills for printing and distributing the Official Bulletin shall be 
paid quarterly in the same manner. 


ARTICLE XII—Suspension and Amendment. 


Any provision of these By-Laws may be suspended by a two- 
thirds vote of the numbers present at any meeting. 

The By-Laws may be alterd and amended in the same manner 
as the constitution. 


ARTICLE XIII—Uniform Receipts. 


A uniform receipt shall be prepared by the Tresurer of the 
State Association and shall be supplied by him to the tresurers of 
the various divisions of the State Association and shall be used 
as the official receipt of membership for entrance into the annual 
meetings of the State Association and to any and all meetings of 
the divisions of the State Association during the calendar year, 
while the receipt is in force. 
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H. A. FINNEY AND J. C. BROWN. Modern Business 
Arithmetic: New York. Henry Holt and Company. 
Cloth. Pp. iv., 298. Price, 85 cents. 

Here is a handbook that should be a splendid basis 
for a semester’s work. There is a fair proportion of pre- 
liminary drills,—the authors are cognizant of the fact 
that the high school arithmetic class needs this,—and it 
is pleasing to note the simplicity of arrangement and the 
fine treatment of short methods. From the start, the 
keynote of the work is struck by the introduction of 
ruled forms. Together with a new ideal of topic selec- 
tion, the insistence upon ruled forms is a dominant mark 
of the book’s originality and adaptability to modern 
business. 

The sequence of topics follow more or less the order 
of business experience, in a measure giving verisimili- 
tude to the processes revealed in actual practice. Quite 
logically the arithmetical processes involved in business 
organization are, in general, treated before the problems 
of business conduct are introduced. So, too, the ar- 
rangement of problem material as well as of topical se- 
quence, follows the practice of present-day accounting. 

A. R. Williams. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER: Self-Reliance. 
Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. Pp. 
136. Price, $1.00 net. 

‘‘Beg your pardon, sir,’’ said Mr. Weller, senior, 
, taking off his hat, ‘‘I hope you’ve no fault to find with 
Sammy, sir?’’ 

‘None whatever,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘‘Wery glad to hear it, sir,’’ replied the old man; 
‘*T took a good deal o’ pains with his eddication, sir; let 
him run in the streets when he was wery young, and 
shift for his-self. It’s the only way to make a boy sharp, 
sir.’’ 

A debate between Mrs. Fisher and the elder Weller 
would be worth going miles to hear, although the lady 
might find the dogmatie old coachman rather an exas- 
perating opponent. He would probably content himself 
with offering his son, the inimitable Sam, as ‘‘ Exhibit 
A’’ and would probably then rest his case. Any of us 
who were judges of the debate would be likely, however, 
to agree with Mr. Pickwick that old Weller’s method of 
teaching children self-reliance was ‘‘rather a dangerous 
process,’’ and Mrs. Fisher might succeed in shaking 
Weller’s convictions as to his method by quoting his own 
witness, Sam, to the effect that it was ‘‘not a wery sure 
one, neither.’’ 

In her search for workable methods through which 
to foster self-reliance in children, Mrs. Fisher bases her 
suggestions on the following proposition: ‘‘There are 
two halves to every self-reliant act. First, the mental 
impulse to master conditions; second, the ability to use 
tools fit to compass the end.’’ The whole book is an ef- 
fort to assist parents in understanding when children 
have the mental impulse and then in fostering the neces- 
sary ability in their children. 

The innermost kernel of Mrs. Fisher’s secret of suc- 
cess is, I suspect, the following simple formula: Always 
live with your children and grow up with them and, 
other things being equal, they’ll turn out all right. For 
instance, when Jimmy wishes he were an Indian, one 
might try to put him off with the song made famous by 
Stone and Montgomery, 


‘Oh Sitting Bull, he was no fool. 
He sat around the camp all day, 
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They called him Sitting Bull! ’’ 


But not so with Mrs. Fisher who says, ‘‘So, suppressing 
a sigh at the complications of the modern parent’s life, 
you undertake to help Jimmy be an Indian. * * * If 
you go heartily with him into his new life, you will not 


.improbably be rewarded by forgetting to sigh: you will 


find that you feel a considerable interest in Indians 
yourself,’’ 

_ Superintendents and school men generally will heart- 
ily approve of Mrs. Fisher’s ideas concerning the atti- 
tude of parents toward the schools of today. As ‘‘a 
school from which American parents of today may ex- 
tract ideas that concretely and practically bear on their 
own widely varying situations,’ Mrs. Fisher points with 
considerable enthusiasm to the Park School in Buffalo. 
‘*To read of such a school,’’ says she, ‘‘as has just been 
described must stir every parent to wistful regret that 
it is not a block away from his own home, and that his 
own children may not learn there that clear recognition 
of cause and effect, that sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of their group, which is increasingly difficult to 
teach them at home.”’ 

No matter how ‘‘inereasingly difficult’’ it may be to 
train children in self-reliance, the readers of Mrs. Fish- 
er’s new book will take up their mission with renewed 
vigor. Written with a serious purpose and with ade- 
quate preparation, Self-Reliance is also blessed with a 
charming, delightful style that most books on education 
unfortunately lack. MILES GLORIOSUS. 


WILLIAM McANDREW: The Public and Its School. 
School Efficiency Monographs. ‘‘Relieved by pic- 
tures made by school girls and boys.’’ Yonkers, N. Y. 
World Book Company. Paper. Pp. 76. Price, 50 
cents. 

‘*The purpose which led the builders of America to 
establish for the first time in history a plan of free and 
universal education was expressly to rear a race of citi- 
zens superior to existing humanity.’’ 

With the above text in mind, William McAndrew 
took up the duties of a division superintendent in charge 
of the Brooklyn schools. Almost at once he was assailed 
by newspaper charges to the effect that Brooklyn school 
children were not thoroughly grounded in their studies, 
— _— writing and arithmetie were woefully neg- 
ected. 

True to his original promise, Mr. McAndrew has not 
been diverted from his purpose by partizan criticism 
but reiterates, ‘‘I should like to see practice officially 
diverted from concentration on a course of study to con- 
scious cultivation of human habits, traits, and tenden- 
cies.’’ He continued on the working proposition that the 
‘*school is maintained to cultivate abilities of all its chil- 
dren as nearly toward perfection as the limitations of 
time and children’s aptitudes permit.’’ 

The list of characteristics which should be expected 
in a school child by the time of graduation is as excel- 
lent a compilation of school aims as has been made. Me- 
Andrew disclaims any credit for this list. He says it 
isn’t new. Just you read the list over anyway. 

In his summary, Superintendent McAndrew makes 
for himself a set of aims for next year and succeeding 
years. We have all been informed that Rome was not 
built in a week and a half and possibly even the doughty 
McAndrew may not be able to accomplish in one year,— 
or even five,—all the tasks to which he has set himself. 
But if the reading of MeAndrew’s summary does not 
help you to clarify your own problems and if it does 
not breathe many hints for the betterment of your own 
school systems, you needn’t take my word for anything 
again. MiLEs GLOoRIOsUS. 
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PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


“She laid upon the loom a web, 
Delicate, wide, and vast ia length, so went she on. 


Weaving that ample web, and every night un- 
ravelled it by torchlight.” 











Some educational magazines announce, 
with a certain show of pride, that they do 
not waste space in giving current news of 
teachers and schools. We believe that there 
ean be an honest difference on this point. 

There can be no question but that news 
of fellow teachers must be of the most lively 
interest to a great many of our readers. In 
many cases, news of what others are doing 
will prove helpful to us in our own work. 
Any magazine that decries the use of space 
for personal news of teachers reminds us of 
the fox who lost his tail; our exceptional 
facilities for gathering notes of teachers 
and schools, coupled with contributions from 
fellow members of the association, will en- 
able us to give Penelope new patterns 
monthly for her ever changing web of news. 





JACKSONVILLE, ILL. : 

H. A. Perrin was unanimously elected last 
summer as superintendent of the schools of 
Jacksonville. For the past few years Super- 
intendent Perrin has had charge of the 
schools of Lincoln. 

The new principal of the Jacksonville 
high school is T. W. Callahan, a graduate of 
Knox College of the class of 1910. Super- 
intendent Steele of Galesburg speaks highly 
of Mr. Callahan, who was last year principal 
at Galesburg. 


LINCOLN, ILL.: 

William Hawkes of Litchfield has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Lin- 
coln to succeed H. A. Perrin who has gone 
to Jacksonville to take charge of the public 
schools of that city. 

Miss Julia Owing of Decatur has succeed- 
ed Miss Rachel Corwine as teacher of draw- 
ing and writing. 

Orville Britton of Viola succeeds Leroy 
Pierce as teacher of chemistry. 


WAUKESHA, WISs.: 

Leroy Pierce, for the past two years 
teacher of chemistry and physics at Lincoln 
high school, has gone to Waukesha, Wis., to 
become head of the chemistry department 
and to be assistant principal of the new 
$150,000 high school at Waukesha. Mr. 
Pierce was re-elected at Lincoln at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. The position at 
Waukesha, however, offers still greater pay 
and greater opportunities. 

Quincy, ILL: 

C. M. Gill of the Harris Teachers College 
of St. Louis, sueceeds E. G. Bauman as su- 
perintendent of the schools of Quincy at a 
salary of $3,700 a year. C. N. Hobart, a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, has 
been selected as a junior high school teacher 
at Madison School. G. C. Taylor is suc- 
ceeded by Horace Jellison as teacher in the 


manual training department of Quincy high 
school. 


STREATOR, ILL.: 

W. D. Waldrip, for the past two years the 
energetic superintendent of the Tuscola 
schools, is the present superintendent of the 
schools of Streator at a salary of $1,700. 
Superintendent Waldrip is a graduate of 
the University of Indiana and of the Indi- 
ana Normal. After graduation he taught 
several years in various towns in Indiana. 
He then came to Decatur as instructor in 


Southwest Teachers’Agency 


J. M. CARLISLE, Former State 
Supt. Texas Schools, Manager 
Membership Fee $1.50) 
Represents Efficient Teachers; As- 
sists School Boards and School Offi- 
cersinsecuring Teachers free. Inform- 
ation as to positions and certification 
furnished members. Address, W hitewright, Texas 











Tothill’'s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 


The fact that Tothill’ Plarpoeed 
Apparatus is endorsed by the nited 
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Imported Post Cards 


25 Swiss (especially good) - 75c 
20 Rhine Views - - : - 40c 
12 Niirnberg Cards - - 25c 
12 Miscellaneous German - - 25¢ 


A. M. KELLEY, Centerville, Mass. 











CHARTS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


on Canning, Home Economics, Corn, Dairying and 
other interesting subjects. Ha I os forexpress 
charges.) BOOKLETS, BULLETINS, LEAF- 
LETS, STENCILS and other materials for use of 
teachers. (Samples free. Write for Catalogs.) 
Educational Department, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
of N. J. (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. 





history in the Decatur high school. Since 
that time he has been in Tuscola. Super- 
intendent Waldrip was elected last spring 
as principal of the new township high school 
at Tuscola but decided that greater oppor- 
tunities for service were offered in Streator. 


DANVILLE, ILL.: 

Another Wabash College man to enter 
Tilinois high school circles this year is John 
E. Wakely who becomes athletic director 
and English teacher in the Danville high 
school. During the last two years Mr. 
Wakely has taught in the high schools at 
Lafayette and Hammond, Ind. 

Following the resignation of Principal A. 
W. Smalley, William C. Baer has been elect- 
ed principal of the Danville high school for 
the coming year. 

A. L. Loring, last year’s head of the com- 
mercial department in Danville high school, 
has gone to Kalamazoo, Mich., where he now 
holds a similar position in the high school at 
that place. Mr. Loring is succeeded in Dan- 
ville by Dan Lewis. 


Decatur, ILL.: 

Numerous changes have been made in the 
personnel of the faculties of the high school 
and of the junior high school at Decatur. 
B. D. Remy, last year principal of the jun- 
ior high school, spent the summer in ad- 
vanced study at Columbia University and is 
now principal of a large school in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Miss Jewel May of 
Mount Zion, teacher of the fifth grade in 
Pugh School, has been promoted to the chair 
of English in the Junior high school to take 
the place of Miss Ethel Ross, who has been 
granted a leave of absence for a year. Wil- 
liam C. Casey, graduate in this year’s class 
of Millikin University, succeeds J. H. Han- 
ger, who expects to complete work at Colum- 
bia University this year for his doctor’s de- 
gree. Asa Sprunger of Berne, Indiana, has 
been elected to a new position created— 
assistant instructor in the biology depart- 
ment. E. H. Langdon, late of Danville and 


also of Lucknow, India, succeeds C. R. 
Tharp as head of the commercial depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Langdon served from 1913 until 








If You Would Call Forth the 
Pupil’s Interested Efforts 


give him something /o do as 
well as something /o say; teach 
him to work out his own prob- 
lems. This is the principle of 


AN ELEMENTARY 


COMPOSITION 
SERIES 


By James Fleming Hosic, Head of 
Department of English, Chicago 
Normal College, and Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper, Principal of John McLaren 
School, 


The child is given a problem to 
do, and taught to think it out — to 
express his solution in correct and 
appropriate language. 


All the grammar the pupil needs 
isin these books, and is so skillfully 
interwoven with composition that 
he acquires as he goes an easy 
and correct use of English. 


The color plates, in poster style, 
are thought-provoking, and skill- 
fully draw forth stories that are 
fresh and unhackneyed. 


Interesting examples for study 
are provided, among them the work 
of children; and subjects for com- 
position are linked with the child’s 
own interests. Exercises include 
the telling and writing of stories, 
making plays and verses, writing 
advertisements. 


Care forthe external appearance 
of his composition even is made at- 
tractive to the child. 


Write for Information 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











The advertisements on this page are merely 
announcements. Full particulars may be had by 
writing directly to the advertiser. Please mention 
THE ILLINOIS TEACHER when you write, 
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May of this year as a teacher missionary in 
Boroda, India, and Lucknow, India, being 
obliged to come home on account of his 
wife’s failing health. He is considered one 
of the most competent commercial instruc- 
tors in the state. Verne E. Rodgers of 
Alma College, Michigan, is head athletic 
coach and history instructor, positions held 
last year by Telfer Mead. Guy L. Dicker- 
son has been transferred from the junior 
high school to manual training and physical 
training in the high school. 

PORTLAND, ORE. : 

A. H. Sprowl, who has been head of the 
commercial department of the state normal 
school at Salem, Mass., is now principal of 
the new commercial high school at Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Sprowl was formerly a teacher in 
Elgin, Illinois. 

Sioux Crry, Ia.: 

Hugh A. Bone, for several years the effi- 
cient superintendent of the schools of Ba- 
tavia, was this summer elected principal of 
the high school at Sioux City, Ia. 


Ames, IA.: 

Raymond Anderson of Joliet, Ill., begins 
the present school year as head of the Eng- 
lish department of Iowa State College at 
Ames, Ia. Mr. Anderson is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and received his 
degree of bachelor of arts last June. He is 
23 years of age and is considered one of the 
youngest men in the faculty of which he is 
now a member. 


PeortA, ILL.: 

Alfred W. Beasley, for thirty years prin- 
cipal of the Peoria high school, has been 
elected superintendent of the public schools 
of Peoria to succeed former Superintendent 
Gerard T. Smith, who did not apply for re- 
nomination. Superintendent Smith has had 
charge of the Peoria schools for the past 
ten years. He expects to take postgraduate 
work in an eastern university. ; 

As successor to ‘‘Uncle Al’’ Beasley at 
Peoria High, the board of education elected 
W. T. Van Buskirk, formerly principal of 
the Greeley school. 

The positions of supervisor of art and 
supervisor of manual training in Peoria 
public schools have been abolished. The 
work of supervision in these subjects will 
be taken by the high school instructors in 
these subjects. 


CHAMPAIGN: 

Earl Alexander Ross, instructor in public 
speaking and English in the Champaign 
high school, died August 7 after a week’s 
illness from pneumonia. The body was sent 
to Mr. Ross’s former home in Marquette, 
Mich. Mr. Ross was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan of the class of 1915. 
He was engaged to be married to Miss Ber- 
nita Thayer of Champaign and the cere- 
mony had been planned for this month. 


MOLINE: 

Benjamin W. Miller, a graduate of Ohio 
University, has been engaged to take charge 
of athletic teams of the Moline high school 
for the coming year. He will succeed John 
McGough as coach. 

The Moline board of education has re- 
ceived a petition asking that the new school 
in the Seventh Street district be named the 
William Carr building in honor of the man 
who donated the acre of ground upon which 
the new building will be located. 

New teachers at Moline this year are: 
Misses Alice Nyquist, Florence Kelly, Mar- 


garet Gamble, Bernice Schall, Mildred 
Pearce and Mr. Benjamin Miller, 
ROCKFORD: 


Miss Harriet E. Morse has retired after a 
service of twenty-nine years. Miss Morse 
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became a member of the faculty of Rock- 
ford High School in 1887 and has seen the 
school grow from an enrollment of 150 to 
1,550. 

“The Rockford ‘Training School for 
Teachers is now accredited by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

A. V. Essington, last year instructor in 
English in the Rockford High School, has 
resigned to take up the practice of law. 





W. 8. MILLER SUCCEEDED BY 
STEVENSON 


John A. Stevenson of Chicago has been 
appointed secretary and assistant of the 
school of education of the University of 


Illinois, W. 8. Miller is now assistant pro- 
fessor in the University of Minnesota. 
ALLITERATION,— 
BUFF BUCKRAM BINDING OF BIG 
BOOKS 


There has been, in the past few years, a 
growing tendency to use a heavy buckram 
in the binding of large dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, and law books. In fact, buckram 
bindings are now insisted on by many li- 
brarians and are used on fully 90 percent 
of the law books. 

To meet this demand the G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company produced a heavy buckram 
binding of the regular edition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary two years 
ago. Having had two year’s opportunity 
to note its wearing qualities, the company 
believes that buckram will give the best of 
service for school use. The list price of the 
buckram binding is the same as the sheep 
binding, $12.00. 





TEACHERS—GET BIG PAY—GOVERN- 
MENT POSITIONS 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. The po- 
sitions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; 
have short hours. and annual vacations, and 
are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. 0235, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable, and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 





SAFE MOTION PICTURES FOR 
SCHOOLS AND HOMES 


We know a number of schools that have 
installed the regular motion picture outfit at 
considerable expense and then found the 
use of the machine very restricted because 
of the danger from inflammable films and 
of the requirement of an expert operator to 
run the are light used. And again there was 
no established film exchange service that 
would furnish the kind of films wanted at 
the time they were needed. 

These difficulties are being met by pro- 
gressive makes of machines and films. A 
machine that operates with an incandescent 
electric light and uses a non-inflammable 
film will be exhibited at the Illinois State 
fair in the educational department. An ex- 
change service of films for nature study, 
travel and literature subjects giving weekly 
or bi-weekly service at a very moderate cost 
is also available, 

The value of such moving picture study to 
school work appeals to the publishers of 
this magazine. We are investigating the 
safety and the provisions by which the need- 
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ed service can be maintained. As a busi- 
ness it depends upon a sufficient number of 
users of the special educational films in 
schools, homes, churches, Y. M. C. A. and 
other organizations for study as well as en- 
tertainment. If you are at all interested 
write to this magazine at Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. 





C. M. PARKER 


In the death of C. M. Parker, the pub- 
lisher of The School News at Taylorville, 
Illinois, the village and district school 
teachers of Illinois lose a publisher who 
sought patiently and well to furnish valu- 
able aids to them in their school work. He 
printed the Illinois State Course of Study 
and published in The School News each 
month directions and helps for the teacher 
on the work outlined. He also printed many 
leaflets providing needed material for use 
in the schools. By the most painstaking and 
conscientious business methods he was able 
to render this service on a paying basis. 
Without the closest attention to a multitude 
of details these needs of the younger teach- 
ers and of the small school districts could 
not have been met as they have been. 

The life of C. M. Parker is an example 
of that public spirit in the organization of 
business which enables America to do many 
public services by its private citizens that 
other nations must do for them. 





SUPERINTENDENT SHOOP INJURED 


John D. Shoop, superintendent of the 
public schools of Chicago, was seriously in- 
jured on August 27th in an automobile acci- 
dent. Superintendent Shoop, his son Ar- 
nold, and three business men of Paris, IIli- 
nois, were riding near Ridge Farm on the 
evening of August 27th when their auto- 
mobile was upset. Superintendent Shoop 
suffered a broken collar bone, one lung was 
injured and his body was bruised. He was 
taken to a hospital in Danville. 

As quickly as possible, Dr. John Dill Rob- 
ertson of Chicago, a close persora! friend of 
Superintendent Shoop, was summoned. On 
August 28 the patient’s temperature was 
100, his pulse 90 and respiration 27. Dr. 
Robertson stated that Superintendent Shoop 
would recover unless complications develop. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. 0226, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


FINALS ABOLISHED AT FREEPORT, 
ILLINOIS 


It is reported that final examinations 
have been abolished in the Freeport schools. 
During past years two weeks of the school 
year have been devoted to preparing for and 
taking final examinations. In the future 
emphasis will be placed on written tests that 
will occur not less than every two weeks. 
It is believed that this system will cause 
students to feel the necessity of keeping up 
their work all the time. 





The positions to be- 
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Advertisements | THE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HouGHTON MIFFLIN CompaNy, Boston, NEw 

York, CHICcAGo, 

The Measurement of Intelligence: An Ex- 
planation of and a Complete Guide for the 
Use of the Stanford Revision and Extension 
of The Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. By 
Lewis M. Terman. Cloth, 362 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

Riverside Educational Monographs edited 
by Henry Suzzallo, President of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 

Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten. 
By Nora Atwood. Cloth, 185 pages. Price, 
60 cents net. 

Economy in Secondary Education. By 
William F. Russell, Ph.D. Cloth, 74 pages. 
Price, 35 cents net. 

*es 2 # 
GINN & CoMPANY, Boston, NEw YorK, CHI- 
caGo, LONDON, ete. 

Real Stories from our History. Romance 
and Adventure in Authentic Records of the 
Development of the United States. By John 
T. Faris. Cloth, 308 pages. 

Language Work in Elementary Schools. 
By M. A. Leiper, Western Kentucky State 
Normal School. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 

Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation. By 
"rances Gulick Jewett. Cloth, 367 pages. 
rice, 65 cents. 

Health and Safety. By Frances Gulick 
Jewett. Cloth, 197 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Graded Writing Textbooks, Book IV. By 
\lbert W. Clark. Price, 70 cents per dozen. 

** © & 
‘AND McNALLy & Co., CHICAGO. 

Washington—A Virginia Cavalier. By 
Villiam H. Mace, with 5 halftone illustra- 
ions from photographs and 60 pictures by 
llomer W. Colby. Cloth, 180 pages. Price, 
5 cents. * 

Critical Realism; A Study of the Nature 
nd Conditions of Knowledge. By Roy 
Wood Sellars, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
Cloth, 283 pages. Price, 2.00. 

** & # 
A, FLANAGAN CoMPANyY, CHICAGO. 

The Cut Out Book. By Ruth O. Dyer, 
Supervisor and Critic Teacher. 

* * & & 


THe A, S. BaRNEs CompaNy, NEw York, 

CHICAGO. 

Reaching the Children: A Book for teach- 
ers and parents. By Henry C. Krebs. With 
introduction by Calvin N. Kendall, LL.D. 
Cloth, 127 pages. Price, 54 cents. 

The Elements of Physiology and Sanita- 
tion. By Louis J. Rettger, Ph.D. Cloth, 
389 pages. 

*s 2 * 
THE MACMILLAN CoMPANy, New York. 

Supervised Study: A Discussion of the 
Study Lesson in High School. By Alfred 
Lawrence Hall-Quest of the University of 
Virginia. Cloth, 433 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Laboratory Lessons in General Science. 
By Herbert Brownell, B.Se. Cloth, 215 
pages. Price, 80 cents. 

The King’s Highway Series: The Way of 
the Hills, By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., 
LL.D., George Hodges, D.D., LL.D., and 
Henry Hallam Tweedy, M.A. Cloth, 265 
pages. Price, 55 cents. 

The Way of the Rivers. By Sneath, 
Hodges, and Tweedy. Cloth, 250 pages. 

Social Problems: A Study of Present-Day 
Social Conditions. By Ezra Thayer Towne, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 406 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Cookery: A Text-Book of Domestic Science 
for use in Schools. New Edition—Revised 
and Enlarged. By Mary E. Williams and 
Katharine Rolston Fisher. Cloth, 405 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 
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ORTHOGRAPHIES for Fitti’na'sixcn Grades. 
OF Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
Two well bound books containing spelling and orthography as outlined in the Revised Illinois 
State Course of Study. All synonyms, homonyms, etc., carefully defined, and the exercises planned 
to save teachers and pupils timeand labor. ‘hese books -hould be in the hands of your pupils; order 
tod 1y and save time searching for material. 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Hook, 35c, prepaid; six or more copies to one address 90¢ a copy, prepaid 
Third and Fourth Grade Book, 26¢, postage 2c. while present edition lasts. Do not send stamps. 


Address orders to H. D. LUKENBILL, Box 244, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 














That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. When questions 


arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, eic., do you suggest that the New i is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the information desired ? 

















Dr. Suzzalo says : “Training children to a competent and ready use of the * 
dictionary and fixing the habit of consulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a student.” 





Your pupils should have every opportunity to 
win, Why not requisition your school officials 
for the New International, the One Supreme 
Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
C990 Lilustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 


30,000 Geozraphical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References. 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE tor Specimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 


& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


















HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A First Year Text Book in Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and Lura M. Eyestone. Price 


“ae THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 


A Reference Note Book for 5th Year Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. 


Price 30 cents, postpaid. 
NORTH AMERICA 


A Reference Note Book for the Study of North America. By Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. 
Robb. Price W cents, postpaid. 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 


General Circulation of the Atmosphere .....15c Vegetation Zones of the Earth .. .... ........ 1Se 
RaleGals OF CO BOT... sce csce seeses : 15c Trip Around the World on the 40th Parallel....10c 
‘ The above four pamphlets, postpaid, 50 cents 

We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. Desk size, 8 x 10% 
inches, on wood drawing paper. Send for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers Normal, Illinois 








HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS WANTED 


For emergency vacancies in 16 Western States. Write for Free Booklet. 


The Largest and Most Widely Patronized Agency Re ee Ee 
in the West. 


ROGYN7 TEACHERS 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Pd. M., A. M., Manager. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENGY|"™ "2:"=" 


Over 43,000 Positions Filled 
28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD : CHICAGO 















33d Year. 
When seeking a teaching position, or teacher, 
come to headquarters—the LARGEST 
and BEST EQUIPPED Teacher's 
— OTHER OFFICES Agency in the United States. Circular and 
Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles ! membership form sent on application. 























THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
623 S, Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thirty-second Year. Flash light of our equipment and our booklet ‘“Teaching as a 


Business’’ sent free. ‘The booklet gives much information about your business and 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


some about ours. 








The New Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 


Essentials of Geography 
By ALBERT PERRY BRINGHAM, A. M., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, 


Hamilton, N. Y., and CHarLES T. McFar Lang, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents Second Book $1.24 
Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 








Their division of the States into the natural groups adopted by the United States Census Bureau; 

The fullness and vividness with which they treat industrial and commercial life: 

Their superb new maps; 

Their uncommon illustrations, which have almost stereoscopic reality; 

Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
compel the crowding of the maps: 

Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being exaggerated. 


Descriptive circular sent on request 
Cc AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Atlasta 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Diploma SANITARY SHADES 
Makers 


FOR FIFTY YEARS Our roller shades are of the best 
It costs you no more to cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 


have us make your Diplomas come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
than it does to have them 


made in the “careless’’ way. the eye. 
q We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 


than all other houses combined. They Can Be Easily 


Instead of trying to see how easily 


we can get them through our plant, LAUNDER ED 














we strive to see how we// we can 
e 
execute each order. 


Write todag for our samples and price list. 
Send a sample of your present diploma, if 
possible, for helpful criticiem. 


@The demand ter Mah Grete pring The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 


from t hich > ‘ : 
sane tees Gini ee ee ee race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 


ficient mail order d Ww ‘ — 
sal Go diana toaeas = emg a durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 


duci Year B - : ° 
ores malig Race mncoge other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Programs, where meat work is desired. 








PANTAGRAPH 
PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 























